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THE FRONTIER IN COMPARATIVE VIEW* 


Turner’s concept of the frontier as the central theme in American History has 
proved to be one of the most formative forces in the development of American 
historiography. Even the critics, whether they completely rejected or partially 
accepted Turner’s thesis, have been forced to reappraise the basic factors in 
American social and political history. Atleast to that extent they were influenced 
by Turner. 

Historically Turner’s proposition is part of a process of intellectual eman- 
cipation. It is an attempt to see American History in its own setting, to explain 
American society and institutions as emerging “‘on native grounds’’, to borrow 
the term from Alfred Kazin’s analysis of the literary movement since the turn 
of the century. By concentrating on the influence of the frontier Turner and his 
followers contributed to a tendency to isolate the study of American history, 
to overemphasize the uniqueness of the American development and to exalt 
national pride. 

Nevertheless Turner also referred to the frontier as to a phase in a general 
process of evolution, the significance of which in the formation of other societies 
ought to be investigated. Yet in this area, according to a remark of a historian 
of the Canadian-American West, “fifty years later Turner’s challenge remains 
unanswered and his stimulating proposal is only partly and unsystematically 
explored”.! It is the purpose of this paper to ask what role the frontier has 
played in the. formation of the very societies to which Turner himself referred: 
“Russia, Germany, and the English colonies in Canada, Australia, and Africa”’.* 


* This article is the extended version of a paper read at the Paris conference of the European 
Association for American Studies, September 3-6, 1957. A brief summary of the article, 
followed by comments of A. N. J. den Hollander, Johann Mokre, and George Shepperson 
is being published simultaneously in a volume of Proceedings of the Paris Conference (Paris, 
Fondation des Etats-Unis). The conference was largely devoted to comparative problems. 
Its three sessions dealt with ‘‘Emigration — Immigration”, ““The Businessman in America and 
Europe’”’, “The Frontier — an American Phenomenon?” 


1 Paul F. Sharp, “Three Frontiers: some comparative studies of Canadian, American and 


Australian Settlement’, Pacific Historical Review, vol. 24 (1955), p. 369. A comparative 
attempt in a direction similar to the one taken in this paper was sponsored by the University 
of Wisconsin: The Frontier in Perspective (1957), ed. W. D. Wyman and C. B. Kroeber. It 
was published after this paper had been written. 

2 Frederick Jackson Turner, The Significance of Sections in American History (1932, reprinted 
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In making such an attempt I am fully aware of the fact that at this stage of 
research only a preliminary appraisal is possible, that many data are missing 
and that many problems have not yet been sufficiently investigated.* Even with 
our limited knowledge, however, we can arrive at some tentative conclusions 
provided that we guard ourselves against two sources of mistakes. In ap- 
proaching the problem we must be precise and systematic, and in each case we 
must not isolate the frontier but remain aware of other forces which were 
simultaneously at work. By doing this we may be able to find out whether in 
these other cases the frontier has exerted an influence similar to that which 
Turner attributes to the American West. 


Though it has been often observed that Turner’s concepts are lacking clear 
definition one distinction is certain: his frontier, the “hither edge of the free 
land”’, is something entirely different from a border between states, or even from 
a border region between organized civilizations. At the outset it should there- 
fore be stated that the frontier we are concerned with is in the process of con- 
tinuous advance. In Owen Lattimore’s terms,‘ it is not static, not a frontier 
of exclusion — and hence not merely defensive - but dynamic, a frontier of 
inclusion. Moreover, in contrast to the Chinese advance southward, the mastery 
of nature, the struggle with climate and forest, not the assimilation or control 
of other civilizations has been the decisive feature of the American Westward 
Movement. 

But what, according to Turner, are the effects of the frontier on institutions 
and society? In spite of the notorious vagueness of Turner’s terms certain funda- 
mental features can be clearly discerned in his interpretation. In national 
history the frontier was a unifying influence politically, while economically it 
acted as a safety valve. Indirectly, American institutions and society were even 
more strongly affected by the frontier since, according to Turner, in the West 
the national characteristics were, so to speak, preformed. On account of the 
nature of the frontier the highly individualistic frontiersman depended on neigh- 
borly help and on cooperative action, and these constituted the mainsprings of 
political democracy. At the same time frontier conditions, offering equality of 


1950), pp. 18-19. Latin America would be another appropriate area for comparison. I do 
not feel, however, competent to deal with it. 

* Three earlier investigations should be mentioned. Isaiah Bowman, The Pioneer Fringe 
(1931), investigates pioneering possibilities in the various continents from the angle of the 
geographer; though focused on areas recently brought under cultivation or still to be settled, 
this substantial book offers valuable observations also for the historian. James S. Leyburn, 
Frontier Folkways (1935), closer to the problems of the historian, is an interesting comparative 
study by a sociologist. Herbert Heaton, “Other Wests than Ours” in ““‘The Tasks of Economic 
History”, The Journal of Economic History, vol. 6 (1946), is the analysis of an economic 
historian. He deals with the basis for the economic development of the overseas settlements 
within the Commonwealth, in comparison with the United States. 
* Owen Lattimore, “The Frontier in History”, in X Congresso Internazionale di Science 
Storiche, Roma, 1955, Relazioni, vol. 1, pp. 103-138. 
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opportunity, as Turner sees it, made the American averse to class stratification 
and also mobile and experimentally minded. These are the main traits with 
which our comparative study ought to be concerned: political democracy in 
the form of self-government; tendency towards social equality; mobility and 
the resulting “breaking the bond of custom”’.® 


Amongst the societies chosen for comparative analysis basic differences of their 
origin have to be emphasized. The British, French and Dutch overseas societies 
in the Western Hemisphere (including the American colonies), in Africa, and 
in the Antipodes belong to the same historical period. All of them were being 
formed mainly in the course of the seventeenth, eighteenth, and early nineteenth 
centuries. They orginated in a period in which medieval institutions were in a 
process of dissolution or at least of transformation. This fact distinguishes 
them clearly from the German Eastern colonization which took place at the 
very time when medieval institutions crystallized throughout the whole of 
Europe. Russia, the last in our different civilizations, developed from roots 
which were quite different from those of the West. For this reason the cultural 
heritage of the Russian frontier differed even more widely from that of the 
first group. 


Geographically the great East European-Asiatic expanse with its numerous 
river basins along which the Russians advanced probably comes closest to the 
opportunities which the network of the Mississippi and its auxiliaries offered to 
the Westward movement. Amongst the expanding societies which were to form 
part of the British Commonwealth none had been favored by similarly attractive 
conditions. South Africa presented the greatest chances for a steady advance, 
placing no natural barriers in the way of inland movements, yet offering no 
helpful river transportation for connection of the interior with the outside 
world. In Canada and Australia the mountain ridge which separates the coastal 
belt from the interior proved just as little an insurmountable obstacle as it did 
in the States. The “Appalachian Barrier” — in the North indeed a barrier — had 
been circumvented right at the beginning when Champlain, pointing the way 
towards further inland penetration, sailed the Great Waterway upward and 
founded the first settlement at Quebec rock.® In Australia the crossing of the 
Blue Mountains has been claimed as changing the aspect of the colony “from 
a confined, insulated tract of land to a rich and expansive continent’’.? And the 


5 I shall not deal with the national significance of the frontier since this topic seems to be 


less central than others. For Australia, especially Western Australia, a few tentative remarks 
in Fred Alexander’s suggestive essay Moving Frontiers: An American Theme and its Application 
to Australian History (Melbourne, 1947). Neither shall I systematically take up the economic 
aspect of Turner’s approach, the “‘safety valve” theory. I trust, however, that implicitly some 
light will be shed on this topic by my remarks. 

® Reginald G. Trotter, ““The Appalachian Barrier in Canadian History”, in Canadian 
Historical Association, Report of 1939, pp. 5-21. 

* This was the claim of Blaxland, the discoverer, himself. 
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most penetrating among contemporary Anglo-Australian historians, Sir Keith 
Hancock, compares the famous gap in the Blue Mountains with the Cumber- 
land Gap, through both of which similar types of frontiersmen passed. We 
ought, however, to be aware of the limits of the inland areas as compared with 
the American West. The Great Plains — ““The Great American Desert’, as 
it was called in the decades before the Civil War — only temporarily seemed to 
be uninhabitable and it never blocked the advance westward, beyond “the 
Desert”. In Australia the fertile inland plains covered an area about half in 
width of the American West between the Alleghanies and the Eastern borders 
of the “Great American -Desert’’, and much less in length. The Australian 
desert, which halted any further advance of settlement, has proved almost un- 
inhabitable right to the present day. Similarly in the North of the American 
Continent the Pre-Cambrian Shield is a permanent barrier. It has led the 
settlers to a limited area Southwest, in the direction of the “peninsula” between 
the Great Lakes in the Province of Ontario. When finally, after almost half a 
century, in the late nineteenth century, thanks to the railroads and to pene- 
tration from the American West, the Canadian prairies were opened up, their 
settlement was certainly not the result of a steady, continuous advance from 
Ontario, of an independent Canadian moving frontier in Turner’s sense.°® 

Yet within these somewhat narrower limits a comparison seems feasible. 
The French settlements in the present province of Quebec, the colonization of 
Ontario, the Australian advance inland, and the Boertrekking into the interior 
deserve our attention with regard to extent, nature and consequences of these 
different movements.!° 


It is well known that in 1763, at the time of the British conquest of French Canada, 
her population amounted to only about one twentieth of that of the British 
colonies of North America. This simple fact recalls to our mind that New 
France, in contrast to the English colonies, was not peopled by a steady stream 


8 


W. K. Hancock, Survey of British Commonwealth Affairs, vol. 11, pt. 1 (1940), pp. 4-5. 
The geographicai difference in the American and the Canadian Western movement has 
been frequently stressed. Last discussion in Sharp’s article (above, n. 1). A. L. Burt (in The 
Frontier in Perspective, loc. cit., p. 71-72) strongly emphasizes the interrelation of the American 
and the Canadian westward movement. For a recent critical discussion of the authors 
interpreting Canadian history in terms of frontier influence (particularly A. R. M. Lower and 
F. Landon) cf. J. M. S. Careless, ‘‘Frontierism, Metropolitanism, and Canadian History’’, in 
Canadian Historical Review, vol. 35 (1954). This school was concerned with the influence of 
the environment, especially of the Western environment, in shaping Canadian democratic 
traditions, only in some cases with the special development of Quebec and Ontario. 

10 Apart from the different volumes of the Cambridge History of the British Empire the 
various economic histories of the individual countries shed much light on the context in 
which the frontiers have to be studied. Cf. especially M. Q. Innis, An Economic History of 
Canada (new edition, 1954); W. E. Easterbrook and H. G. J. Aitken, Canadian Economic 
History (Toronto, 1956); E. Shann, An Economic History of Australia (1930); Brian Fitz- 
patrick, The British Empire in Australia (1941); C. W. de Kiewiet, History of South Africa, 
Social and Economic (second edition, 1942). 


9 
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ofimmigrants. And while immigration, apart from the few government-sponsor- 
ed efforts, was almost completely lacking, transmigration, if it occurred at all, 
must have been very limited. 

New France consisted of two societies. Along the St. Lawrence River from 
Quebec to Montreal and on the lower banks of the Richelieu and the Ottawa 
rather tucked away, the compact agricultural community of the habitants which 
a Canadian sociologist calls ‘‘a closed rather than an open frontier’’," lived its 
tranquil life. Far to the West and Southwest stretched the enterprises of the 
coureurs de bois in the service of the fur companies, which eventually led to the 
showdown between the French and the British and which Parkman made world 
famous. Except for the meeting of the two societies at Montreal and for the 
attraction which the fur trade exerted on the Canadian youth, especially in the 
ranks of the seigneurial families, there was very little contact between the two 
peoples. 

French Canada knew only one moving frontier, the traders’ frontier, which 
was not followed up by a settlers’ frontier. Geographical conditions alone do 
not explain this phenomenon. It needed only the lapse of a few decades since 
the conquest, for British and American settlers to flock into the “Eastern town- 
ships” and into the newly founded province of Ontario. Neither is lack of 
population a sufficient explanation. Eighty years after the British conquest the 
French Canadians had grown almost tenfold. Yet by way of subdivision and 
slight expansion they stuck to their country; they did not change into moving 
frontiersmen. When de Tocqueville in 1831 visited this piece of transplanted 
rural France and asked a peasant “why the Canadians let themselves be hemmed 
in their narrow fields when at twenty leagues they could find fertile and uncul- 
tivated land’, he received the answer: ““Why do you prefer your wife even though 
your neighbour’s has prettier eyes?”"!2, No wonder that these people occasionally 
referred to their Anglo-Canadian neighbors as half-savages whose strange con- 
stant concern was to buy and again to sell." 

The French Canadians held on to their property as tenaciously as the French 
themselves. The land speculator, however, amongst the English and American 
settlers the very embodiment of the modern mobile society, did not play any 
part in Quebec.!® Moreover, the remote location of Quebec, much farther away 


i §. D. Clark, The Social Development of Canada (Toronto, 1942), p. 26. 

George W. Pierson, Tocqueville and Beaumont in America (New York, 1938), pp. 335-336. 
Donald G. Creighton, The Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence (Toronto, 1937), pp. 
158-159. 

14 In the later nineteenth century a frequently quoted saying stated: The French acquire 
to possess, the Americans possess in order to acquire. Even when the French Canadians 
eventually swelled beyond the old confines of their country, they seem to have overflowed 
into the United States before, through the cooperation of church and state, new areas of 
settlement were opened up for them within Canada. Cf. Mason Wade, The French Canadians 
(1956), p. 260-261. 

18 Paul W. Gates, ““The Role of the Land Speculator in Western Development”, in Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine of History and Biography, 1942, pp. 314-333; Ray A. Billington, “The Origin 
of the Land Speculator as a Frontier Type”, in Agricultural History, vol. 19 (1945). 
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from the nearest market for export goods, the West Indies, than New England, 
excluded the colony from active membership in a larger economic system and 
made her, in spite of individual profits in the fur trade, an economic liability. 
Neither population pressure nor exploitation of new land for producing market- 
able goods made for mobility. 

What, then, is left of Turner’s frontier on the banks of the St. Lawrence, in 
this society of seigneurs and habitants centering around a clergy which at an 
early stage had changed from the migratory, missionary type to a parish priest- 
hood in the European way? Several years ago the question was discussed at a 
meeting of the Canadian Historical Society. Alfred L. Burt, at the meeting the 
proponent of the Turner thesis, pointed to the weakening of feudal traits, to the 
rustic character of the seigneural class into which even habitants could enter, 
to the lightness of feudal burdens, to the habitants’ successful opposition against 
increase in the tithe, to the elected captain of the militia as the representative 
of the parish, and he concluded: “It was the freedom of the frontier. This fresh 
and invigorating breeze from the West blew through New France as well as 
through the English colonies.”’'* 

No doubt, on account of the absence of courts and court life, of widely dis- 
persed cities, and hereditary office holders, the society of New France differed 
profoundly from that of contemporary France. As it,has been expressed very 
well, “‘the great traditional classes of French civil life existed in only a rudiment- 
ary fashion in the colony’!’. No wonder that, according to the observation 
ofacontemporary, the Canadian farmer did noteven like being called “habitant’’. 
Yet the most recent historian of the French Canadians reminds us that in this 
constantly evolving society, in which it was relatively easy to climb the social 
ladder, there were recurrent quarrels about privilege and procedure.'® Besides, 
in the political field the French people of the St. Lawrence region were less 
concerned with self-government than with being left alone, and no representative 
institutions were transmitted by New France to British Canada. 

To me the greater independence of the French Canadian farmer seems to be 
the result of structural changes in society caused by the distance from the 
mother country and by the poverty of the colony. As New France evolved she 
proved to have left a great deal behind, in the mother country, but it is hard 


to demonstrate that this was the effect of the frontier in a specific sense.!® Cer- 
16 A. L. Burt, “The Frontier in the History of New France’’, in Canadian Historical Associa- 
tion, Report of 1940, p. 99. 

7 Donald Creighton, Dominion of the North (1944), p. 83. 

18 Mason Wade, op. cit., p. 35. ; 

19 In that respect I would rather side with Burt’s critic in the discussion, E. R. Adair (/oc. 
cit., p. 115). Recently Burt has elaborated on his thesis (“The Frontier in Perspective’’, loc. 
cit., pp. 60-68). It still seems to be doubtful whether the difference in social structure between 
New France and the mother country can be regarded as a result of a frontier in Turner’s 
sense. According to Burt, ‘the mere fact that the Canadian settler could depart at will 
enabled him to remain in freedom”. It should be worthwhile investigating whether the 
existence of the coureurs de bois actually exerted such an influence. 
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tainly more traits resembling Turner’s frontier can be found in Ontario of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth century than in Quebec. 


When de Tocqueville in 1831 travelled in Lower Canada he was amazed how 
much the French Canadians resembled the French of the old Regime: “‘Every- 
where we were received... like children of Old France, as they say here. To 
my mind the epithet is badly chosen. Old France is in Canada, the new is with 
us...”2° Englishmen who at the same time travelled in Upper Canada had 
the opposite experience. They were appalled at the “tone of equality assumed 
by the lower class toward the higher”, at the ‘absurd notions of equality and 
independence”. One observer who was placed at table with two servant women 
complained about the “levelling system’? which he had not expected to have 
penetrated into the British provinces.*! Were these travellers right, and to what 
extent can the frontier be held responsible for such experiences? 

This much is certain that through numerous channels - English, Scottish, 
but most of all American immigrants — these “levelling” influences penetrated 
into Ontario, and especially into its Western part, the “peninsula”. It was this 
region which took a particularly strong part in the fight against the governing 
circles, against the control of the colony by the ““Family Compact’’, the alliance 
of the officials and the merchants. From the beginning these settlers — in that 
respect rather different from the French Canadians — transmitted the spirit of 
political action and of social equality to the new country. The American Loyal- 
ists amongst them —- many of them humble folk from the frontier - were no 
exception. Thanks to the representative institutions which antedated the coming 
of most of the immigrants and to the low franchise regulations they could success- 
fully fight for political control. By the middle of the nineteenth century “espon- 
sible government” —an executive responsible to the colonial parliament— became 
established. 

This was a momentous change to which British and other Canadian influences 
contributed. Undoubtedly it would be wrong to interpret this change as a 
victory of the frontier. But the frontier had its share in the development. At 
this very time new economic and social forces made themselves felt which were 
to leave their stamp on the institutions and society of Canada. The political 
struggle has to be seen against this background. 

Upper Canada was opened up in a period which fundamentally differed from 
the age in which New France had been founded. Modern capitalism was well 
on its way, and the transportation revolution of the nineteenth century was 
beginning. By the eighteen thirties, simultaneously with the beginnings of Samuel 
Cunard at Halifax, the St. Lawrence waterway through a series of canals had 
become a great highway for immigrants and goods both via Quebec and New 
York. British and American capital participated in making agricultural Upper 


20 George W. Pierson, op. cit., p. 314. 
21 Gerald M. Craig, ed., Early Travellers in the Canadas (1955), Introduction, p. XXXIII. 
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Canada of the early nineteenth century much less stationary than New France 
had been. Timber trade, flour mills, distilleries, tanneries, production of agri- 
cultural implements were an integral part of the economy. The political fight 
against the “Family Compact’ was interwoven with the conflict about the 
distribution of land; land speculation and land companies were a center of 
interest on both sides. This frontiersman of Upper Canada — frequently an 
immigrant from the States — was in ways of living a close kinsman of the Amer- 
ican and very different from the French Canadian. A contemporary said of 
him: “His farm is an article of merchandise, which he will sell to the best advan- 
tage and with the money he gets lay in a new stock of the same kind of goods as 
quick as possible.’’?? 

Nowhere is the change from control by traditional groups towards a flexible 
colonial society more obvious than in church and school. By the middle of the 
century the Common School was as strongly entrenched in Upper Canada as 
on the other side of the border, and a few decades later it began to extend into 
a High School of the American type. The father of the Common School Act 
of 1846, the great leader of the Canadian Methodists, Egerton Ryerson, came 
from an Anglo-American Loyalist family which, however, had accepted the 
concepts of separation of church and state and of non-denominational education. 
One of the most fascinating stories in the history of Canada — and still not fully 
told —is the rivalry between John Strachan, the influential and ambitious Scottish 
schoolmaster who ended up as Episcopal Bishop of Toronto, and Egerton 
Ryerson. More than anyone else Ryerson contributed to the defeat of Strachan’s 
plan to model Canadian society after the English fashion, to consolidate the 
Anglican church as the only established church, and to put education under the 
direction and control of the clergy.” 

How strong, however, was the specific influence of the Canadian frontier 
on this development? Undoubtedly the decisive force in the struggle, Canadian 
Methodism, was a child of the Great Awakening and of the frontier. Just as in 
the States the Revivalist needs and leanings of the froiiier were a main cause 
for the emergence of numerous different denominations.” The Anglican mis- 
sionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel neither in numbers 
nor in fervour could equal the circuit riders of the Methodist Conference: 
highly emotional, individualistic, .non-theological ministers who built up 
their own frontier congregations. By the middle of the century Ontario’s 
open frontier closed. Yet by this time those traits of the! Canadian society 
which are similar to the American — separation of church and state, equality 
of-the numerous different denominations, non-denominational character of 


22 F. Landon, Western Ontario and the American Frontier (1941), p. 260. 

Whereas Egerton Ryerson’s life and political activity have been thoroughly dealt with, a 
scholarly biography of Strachan is still lacking. Parts of his letter-books have been published. 
A recent appraisal of his beginnings in George W. Spragge, “John Strachan’s contribution 
to Education’’, in Canadian Historical Review, vol. 22 (1941). 

#4 §. D. Clark, Church and Sect in Canada (1948). 
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the public school — were institutionally incorporated into the Canadian system. 

Who would dare to claim that this was exclusively the effect of the frontier? 
The frontier influence went in the same direction in which the American example 
and the British Reform Movement pointed. Frontier conditions and frontier 
spirit, however, played an important part in defeating the plans to model 
Canadian society along the lines of the older British society. 


In New France commerce and export had not been linked up with the settlers’ 
society. In Ontario, on the contrary, the production of marketable goods had 
been an early concern of the farmer, just as much as in the States where the 
commercial needs of the frontier led to the Louisiana Purchase and to the cam- 
paign for internal improvements. In Australia, right from the beginning trade 
had much greater significance than even in Ontario. Australia was changed 
from a convict settlement to a colony, as it were, by a staple crop, wool, to which 
in due time other export goods were added. 

The personality of Captain John MacArthur, in the Australian penal station 
the champion of the cause of the officer-monopolists in trade, is unique in the 
history of British overseas settlements. In 1800, ten years after he had come to 
Australia more than £500 in debt, he seems to have been worth almost £10,000.° 
His further systematic breeding of a new type of sheep for the export of wool 
which antedated the crossing of the Blue Mountains laid the basis for the econo- 
mic life of the colony. The Australian frontier started, as Australian historians 
phrased it, as ““The Big Man’s Frontier’’.*® The “squatters”, to use the Austral- 
ian term — the wealthy wool-growing ranchers with their numerous flocks of 
sheep and with a wage-earning personnel depending on them — the land com- 
panies and the banks were the vested interests against which the other groups 
had to establish their right of existence. 

After the 1830’s assisted immigration helped to break down the character of 
the colony as a penal settlement. When twenty years later the next great wave 
of immigrants, the miners, came, a successful fight against the land monopoly 
of the squatters could be waged. It is well known what a lasting imprint the 
gold diggers had left on Australian society when soon, due to lack of capital 
for working the deep shafts, they turned to agriculture and industry. It is 
also well known how strong the nonconformist and chartist elements amongst 
them were. 

Surely, the “miners” frontier” has been of formative importance for Australia. 
But, even apart from the non-peripheral location of the Australian gold diggings, 
was it a frontier? Did the miners stay long enough to be exposed to habit- 
forming influences of the new community? 

This much is certain: Australia, still in the process of formation when in the 


25M. H. Ellis, John MacArthur (1956), p. 206-207. 
Brian Fitzpatrick, “The Big Man’s Frontier and Australian Farming”, Agricultural 
History, vol. 21 (1947). 
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mother country the British radicals struggled for political and social reform, 
can be called an outpost of this British movement, its Pacific Frontier, if you 
like. The leaders in Australia in both camps, even apart from the influence 
exerted largely from England by the colonial theorists of the eighteen thirties, 
were either British-born like John Dunmore Lang, or at least British educated, 
like William Charles Wentworth. Whatever the “Frontier”? may have con- 
tributed to making Australia an advanced democracy with considerable egalit- 
arian leanings can only have been of an auxiliary nature. 

In the 1860’s in the most important Australian colonies political democracy, 
including the “‘Australian ballot”, was firmly established. By this time Australia 
was on the way to become an industrial country, with an ever larger percentage 
of her population turning to the cities of the Southeast. When in the eighties 
refrigeration opened up new opportunities for export, a considerable home 
market and an industry to provide for it did already exist. When David Syme 
in the sixties started the fight for protectionism in Victoria — he, too, an immi- 
grant from Scotland — he stated that ‘“‘the arts and manufactures of highly 
civilized nations” should be carried to Australia, to keep Australians from be- 
coming strangers to them, like Bedouins or Tartars.*” This certainly does not 
smack of frontier spirit in Turner’s sense. 

Victoria’s protectionism was not typical for the whole of Australia. Union- 
ism, however, was to become the outstanding feature of all the Australian 
colonies; it was class-conscious, collectivist, not limited to the cities, highly 
nationalistic, and by the 1880’s beginning to be organized on an intercolonial, 
nationwide scale. An Australian historian interprets it as “early disappearance 
of individualistic frontier traits’.** Be that as it may, the development of the 
unions may be called a heritage from the miner’s period but hardly from the 
frontier. Geographical and climatic factors — the limits of frontier expansion 
as contrasted with the American possibilities — rightly have been emphasized 
as one of the causes for Australia’s early urbanization. They also explain why 
the settlers gained very little ground in their protracted fight with the capitalist 
wool-growing squatters.”® The forces of labor organization, however, making 
themselves felt both in industry and agriculture, are a direct extension of the 
traditions of English radicalism, with utmost use made of Australian op- 
portunities. 

In a similar way in the educational field the squatters’ tie-up with the English 
upper classes may be held responsible for the long and lasting hold which a 
system of secondary private schooling, modelled after the pattern of the English 


*?7 E. Scott, A Short History of Australia, rev. ed., 1953, p. 267. 

Fred Alexander, op. cit., p. 35. 

Paul F. Sharp, Pacific Historical Review, loc. cit., p. 371; A. L. Burt, The Frontier in 
Perspective, loc. cit., pp. 73-75; and H. C. Allen, Bush and Backwoods, A Comparison of the 
Frontier in Australia and the United States, to be published by Michigan State University 
Press. This very instructive paper which I had the privilege to read deals particularly in great 
detail with the features of land settlement in the USA and in Australia. 
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“public schools’, has had on Australia. The whole development in the direction 
of a school system parallel to the American comes later than in Canada, and the 
struggle was much less fierce than in Ontario at the time of John Strachan and 
Egerton Ryerson. But until church-state relations, and the question of frontier 
influence on the early breakup of the Anglican monopoly will have been more 
fully investigated judgment has to be suspended. All signs point in the direction 
of a direct carry-over from England — with greater and faster success than in 
the mother country — not by way of the frontier. 


Between the Austraiian frontier, peopled by men eager to produce for a distant 
market and mainly turning to one cash crop, wool, and the frontier of South 
Africa the difference in character is vast. On the ever advancing South African 
frontier the inland trek of the Boers in the end had covered a distance from 
Cape Town about equal in length to that between Cumberland Gap and the 
98th Meridian, the Eastern border of the ““Great American Desert”. But this 
inland trek is usually regarded as a withdrawal from civilization, as a lessening 
of contact with the outside world. 

Recently this interpretation has been challenged. According to Neumark, 
“the assumption that the frontier farmers were self-sufficient is devoid of 
historical basis’’.8° To him the necessity to provide the Cape export market 
with cattle and cattle products drove the Boers into the interior. And yet, even 
if he should be able to marshal still more evidence for inland trade with Cape 
Town by way of the itinerant trader, the rediscovered “‘smous’’, how small 
must have been the part played by the smous in South African economy as 
compared with the decisive position of the Australian banks in financing the 
squatters.*! Australian economy from the very beginning was markedly capital- 
istic; South African economy, even if much less self-sufficient than hitherto 
commonly assumed, did not assign a central role to the trader—not to speak 
of land speculation and land companies which were abundant in Australia and, 
as far as we know, rather absent in South Africa. 

The more the South African frontier evolves, the more we can discover a 
dichotomy reminding us of the situation in New France: on the one hand a 
rather closed society of country people — in New France of farmers, in South 
Africa of expanding ranchers — neither attracting nor absorbing a considerable 
number of newcomers; on the other hand a trading community which exists 
at the periphery — in New France in Montreal, in South Africa in coastal towns. 
And when after the Great Trek in the second third of the nineteenth century 
independent Boer Republics were formed in the interior — frontier states, so to 
speak — the coastal belt was successfully kept under British control. The political 





30S. D. Neumark, Ec ic Influences on the South African Frontier (1957), p. 24. 

My criticism is similar to that of W. K. Hancock, “Trek”, Economic History Review, 
April 1958: ‘May it not be more profitable to study proportions? ... The important question 
is quantitative and comparative.”” Hancock’s article was published when this essay had been 
written. 
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separation, as it was, made the social gap still wider. In the ports and in the 
area relatively close to them a society of merchants and of capitalistic growers 
of export goods — for instance, of sugar in Natal —- emerged which, if not ex- 
clusively British in composition, was dominated by the British. Very character- 
istically in the most British of the colonies, in Natal, land speculation seems to 
have entered to a much larger extent than anywhere else in South Africa. The 
interior, on the other hand, producing a wool inferior also to that of the Cape 
and hence even less able to compete with Australia, developed a rural, non- 
commercial society which by the diamond and gold findings of the late nine- 
teenth century was threatened in its very existence. 

Geographical conditions certainly contributed to the relative isolation of the 
interior: once the barrier of sand East of Cape Town had been passed nothing 
could keep the Boers from trekking further inland, especially after they had 
reached the borders of the Veld. But the inland move was exclusively a trek; 
no flatboats had to be constructed, no river system connected the interior with 
the outside world, and the farther inland they trekked, the greater the difficulty 
in marketing goods.** This remained so until the coming of mining and railroads 
at the end of the century. 

Can we, under these circumstances, claim South Africa as an outstanding 
example of the moving frontier? We can do so, if, on the other hand, we re- 
member that this moving frontier in a way was as closed as Quebec’s static one, 
that, in contrast to the American frontier, it was not fed by a continuous influx 
of immigrants. And we ought never to forget, that only in its early phase did 
this frontier show the basic prerequisite of Turner’s frontier, free land. The 
deeper inland the Boers trekked the more they clashed with that other, numeric- 
ally superior move, the Bantu frontier. The relation with a highly organized 
native civilization was to be the crucial problem of the country whether the sett- 
lers realized it or not. 

Moving though the South African frontier was, it did not resemble, like the 
American, so to speak, a steady stream. It had no current which carried it for- 
ward. Moving though it was, at an early time it had to transform itself, much 
more permanently than the American frontier, into a defensive organization 
against the ever present, numerically superior natives.** 

The basic difference between the American and the South African frontier 
can easily be grasped from the role of the missionary. American missionary 
efforts among the Indians, never very strong, were soon to become subordinated 
to itinerant missionary work amongst the new settlers.*4 In South Africa hardly 
any newcomers were in need of missionary care. In the Boer Republics the 
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The establishment of the ports of Port Elizabeth and of Durban did not permanently 
change the situation, due to the further inland trek of the Boers. 

Eric Walker, The Frontier Tradition in South Africa (1930), p. 4, regards as the most 
important ingredient of the Boer Frontier ‘“‘a preoccupation of being constantly on the 
defensive against they know not what”’. 

Cf. Peter G. Mode, The Frontier Spirit in American Christianity (1923), p. 27-28, for an 
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Dutch Reformed Church maintained its position as state church, bolstering 
up the Boers’ belief in the white man’s superiority and making the native’s 
conversion a subordinate affair related to subjugation. This Church was not 
shaken by a Great Awakening; dissension, as little as it existed, was caused by 
liturgical or dogmatic reasons. The missionary efforts amongst the natives 
were left to the British. It is well known what a decisive part in the history of 
South Africa “‘the missionaries’ frontier” has played, leading to recurrent 
clashes between the British government and the Boers. But the missionaries’ 
frontier was not part of the Boer frontier with which we are concerned. 

When Lord Grey in 1852 abandoned the British claim on the Orange River 
Territory he stated that he had aimed at “‘the complete establishment of security 
by the civilizing effects of commerce and of missionary enterprise”’.*> To neither 
of them was the re-established Boer frontier hospitable. Though an offspring 
of the highly commercialized Dutch civilization of the seventeenth century, the 
Boers on the frontier were separated from it by a wider gulf than Quebec was 
from France of the Old Regime. 

Certain “frontier’’ traits, such as decentralization, self-government, aversion 
to officialdom — though by no means absent in the Netherlands — are easily 
discernible. They made the Boer Republics a rather primitive democracy, with 
representative institutions which can certainly not be called dynamic. The only 
permanent new institution which the Boers developed, the Commando system, 
was a response to the urgent needs of the frontier as a defense community; 
it has no institutional parallel in America. Socially the Boer Frontier, like 
New France, lacked the challenge and the test which the constant influx of new- 
comers brought to the British overseas settlements. On the early Boer frontier 
precedence and social prestige, as in Quebec, seem to have played a greater part 
than in the American West,** reminding us that even a moving frontier, if it is 
closed, can be socially static. On the whole, the Boer frontier, like New France, 
presents the picture of a society which had left much behind, in the mother 
country, and which developed few institutions to offer fundaments for a modern 
state. 


One conclusion clearly, and not unexpectedly, can be drawn from the preceding 
presentation. In all of the European overseas settlements within the later 
Commonwealth the traditions of the stratified society and of paternalistic 
government were considerably modified. In appraising this process we must, 
however, remember that in this very period Europe went in a similar direction, 


interesting letter of the Connecticut Missionary Society indicating that work amongst the 
new settlers had replaced missionary efforts amongst the Indians. 

35 C. W. De Kiewiet, British Colonial Policy and the South African Republics 1848-1872 
(1929), p. 61. 

36 Cf. John Barrow’s travel accounts of 1797 and 1798, quoted by John Lobb, ‘“‘Frontier 
Adjustment in South Africa’, in Studies in the Science of Society, presented to Albert G. Keller, 
ed. George P. Murdock (1937), p. 408. 
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partly by wa: of revolutionary change. No wonder that to de Tocqueville Quebec 
rather seemed to represent Old France. Similarly, the Boer frontier did not 
develop in the direction of modern representative government. The immigrant 
societies of Ontario and Australia were transformed much more rapidly. It is 
highly debatable, however, to what extent these changes were caused by specific 
frontie: influence. Direct transfer from abroad — in Australia from the mother 
country, in Ontario even more from the neighboring United States — played at 
least as great a part as the frontier. The frontier certainly accelerated and in- 
tensified the process. 

Even if we were capable more clearly to dissect the forces which worked in 
the direction of political democracy, mobility, and equality of opportunity, 
another question ought yet to be answered: whether these are specific features 
characteristic of a late phase in the Western development or whether other 
moving frontiers show similar tendencies. It may therefore be appropriate to 
venture into the historically more remote frontiers which Turner also refers to, 
those of Medieval Germany and of Russia. 


A generation ago the American medievalist James Westfall Thompson enlivened 
his presentation of German colonization®’ by comparing the geographical 
position of special areas in different periods with corresponding ones in the 
Westward movement. Stimulated, like Turner, by the concept of a sequence of 
frontiers he saw a parallel, for instance, in the relation of the eleventh century 
cowpens of Middle Germany to the Rhine cities and in the relation of the 
Piedmont fall line to the tidewater region, or in the defensive role of the early 
timbered castle and of the American blockhouse. These passages in Thompson 
still make fascinating reading, and his suggestions, which have never been fol- 
lowed up, deserved better. 

Certainly through much of German medieval history the pull of the East 
was as strong as in American history the lure of the West. As a matter of fact, 
recent German scholarship has been successful in showing the continuity of 
the colonizing process from the time of the first establishment of Southeastern 
marches in Carolingian times to the founding of German villages in Eastern 
and Southeastern Europe in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.°* 

Similarly, the German eastward and the American westward movement 
could both profit from a surplus of population in areas adjacent to colonial 
lands. German colonization emanated directly from a large area of settlements, 
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Feudal Germany, and Economic and Social History of the Middle Ages, both published in 
1928. Of his many articles preliminary to these two books, “East German Colonization in 
the’ Middle Ages” (in Annual Report of the American Historical Association for the year 1915) 
should be especially mentioned. 

38 Cf. particularly the writings of Hermann Aubin, Koetzschke-Ebert, Geschichte der ost- 
deutschen Kolonisation (1937) and the recent work of Walter Kuhn, Geschichte der deutschen 
Ostsiedlung in der Neuzeit (2 vols., 1955 and 1957). The best introduction available in English 
is Aubin’s chapter in Cambridge Economic History, vol. 1 (1941). A more detailed analysis 
for Northeast Germany in F. L. Carsten, The Origins of Prussia (1954). 
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in most cases with no sea passage interposed. In addition, to a considerable 
extent the newly colonized territory - Thuringia, Saxony, North Albingia — 
served as a broad basis for the eastward movement, comparable to the role of 
the Atlantic seaboard and of the Old Northwest in the peopling of Middle West, 
Southwest and Far West. The key position of the newly founded city of Luebeck 
for the spread of German cities along the Baltic coast is well known. It has even 
been stated that also within non-colonial Germany in some branches of trade 
and manufacturing a notable migration from west to east can be traced and that 
in glass-making, for instance, the eastern enterprises are only the apex of a 
continuous transfer of skills from west to east.*® 

And yet throughout the whole course of German history, and most of all in 
the central period of Eastern colonization — from the twelfth to the early four- 
teenth century — the colonizing process in its main features fundamentally 
differs from the westward movement. 

The circumstances under which the Germans moved in might vary greatly. 
In many areas they were invited by native princes as model settlers or as founders 
of cities, elsewhere they conquered and subjected pagan lands and converted 
the inhabitants. Hardly anywhere, however, can we speak of advance into open 
space. Especially the numerous Slav groups had to be assimilated. A small 
area often contained communities of newcomers as well as old settlements, the 
latter frequently adopting the technique and the legal and administrative con- 
cepts of the German immigrants. They were, or they became, members of the 
same church, subjected to the same political authorities. No policy of removal 
was ever considered or initiated ; in no way can the situation be compared to the 
American relationship with the Indians.*° 

Even on the side of the immigrants themselves the fundamental differences 
from the Westward movement are apparent. 

Thompson calls the eastern colonization “the great deed of the common 
people of medieval Germany, just as the making of the American West has been 
the achievement of the common people of America”’.®! It is no minimizing the 
efforts of the German people when, in contradiction to Thompson’s statement, 
due emphasis is put on the part of the church and of territorial princes, of the 
nobility and of the city patriciate, particularly the merchants. 

Ecclesiastical initiative and missionary endeavours were basic forces in the 
eastward movement. Recent research has shown that the founding of the “Holy 
Roman Empire” through Otto the Great and the missionary work amongst 
the Slavs were closely interrelated and that a common crusading spirit was at 


3° —H. Aubin, “Zur Erforschung der deutschen Ostbewegung”, Deutsches Archiv fiir Landes- 
und Volksforschung, vol. 1 (1937), p. 67; reprinted as Deutsche Schriften zur Landes- und 
Volksforschung, vol. 2 (Leipzig, 1939). 

40 Cf. the most recent analysis of German-Slav interpenetration by W. Schlesinger, “Die 
geschichtliche Stellung der deutschen Ostbewegung”, Historische Zeitschrift, vol. 183 (1957), 
531 ff. For individual cases of removal cf. F. L. Carsten, op. cit., 32 f. 

41 James W. Thompson, Feudal Germany, p. §27. 
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work over the whole of medieval Christendom.*? In this respect the eastern 
colonization, especially the crusades of the Teutonic Knights against the Pruss, 
has to be seen within the wider framework of Christendom. The other wing of 
this great offensive was formed by the Spanish reconquista which reached truly 
universal dimensions when it was prolonged into the New World. No wonder 
that also in the eastward movement archbishops and bishops as well as knightly 
and monastic orders played a very influential part in settling and administering 
wide areas. 

The various authorities, both ecclesiastical and secular, sometimes cooperating 
sometimes competing, influenced the course of German eastern colonization in 
a way far surpassing the role of the Federal Government in the settling of the 
West. They were the authorities on the spot - German, Slav, Magyar — in a 
phase of history which is characterized by the emerging power of the territorial 
prince, secular or ecclesiastical. No settlement, whether in cities or villages, 
was feasible without the cooperation, and mostly not without the initiative, of 
the princes. 

The great movement thus was called into being by authorization from above. 
But pressure and initiative from below corresponded to such invitation. Again, 
however, even from this angle numerous authorities were involved. 

In the peopling of the American West the migration of closed communal 
groups, often of religious communities, is by no means lacking; this closed group 
settlement, however, as distinguished from individual, was rather the exception. 
Medieval colonization, on the contrary, was organized in communal groups. 

Due to the research of a whole generation of German scholars for many 
areas the central position of the locator — sometimes a wealthy farmer, a 
“Schulze”, sometimes a noble, often a man originally coming from a well-to-do 
burger family — has been clearly established.** He was responsible to the author- 
ities and he became the local authority to distribute the land and to organize 
the community. 

Certain recurrent forms of land distribution, based on fundamental legal 
concepts, can be traced. To the American system of the Land Ordinance of 
1785 corresponds the German Hufenverfassung. The Hufenverfassung, how- 
ever, in its various forms adapted to the soil, the result of agricultural experience 
of centuries, was related to both authority and communal setup, the Herrschaft 
and the Genossenschaft.™ 

Whether the land was distributed in separate strips or whether a contiguous 
piece of land could be managed from one farm,*® the form of settlement almost 


42 For the first point cf. the writings of Albert Brackmann and his school, for the second 
Carl Erdmann, Die Entstehung des Kreuzzugsgedankens (Stuttgart, 1935; second printing 
Darmstadt, 1955). 

4° Cf. the writings of Rudolf Koetzschke and of his school. 

4t Otto Brunner, “Europdisches Bauerntum’’, in his Neue Wege der Sozialgeschichte (1956). 
Cf. for the forms of settlement the description and illustrations in K. Quirin, Die deutsche 
Ostsiedlung im Mittelalter (1954) and Aubin in Cambridge Economic History, 1, 377. 
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everywhere was the village, not the individual farmstead. Moreover, from the 
beginn'ng the land was not distributed in completely equal shares, and in most 
cases special economic privileges were granted to the authorities, very frequently 
a nobleman. In a border region in which often conflicts threatened, the lord’s 
castle was of immediate significance.** Many noble families were given huge 
land grants by the princes, and the aristocracy of the early colonized region sent 
members into colonial land farther East, thus forming new branches.*’ 

Recent research has taught us to relate the Eastern colonization to a process 
of settlement which within the older part of Europe had been in progress since 
the eleventh century. The phase of French agrarian history which Marc Bloch 
has called “‘l’Age des grands défrichements’’*’ has its narallel within the German 
Empire. Wherever the woodlands were cleared and swamp and marsh were 
reclaimed special promises were made to the settlers. The structure of legal 
relations was less complex than on old soil and the obligations of the peasants 
were much less burdensome. In many of these areas it is not only possible 
distinctly to trace common action and organization of the village, it has also 
been shown that the sphere of communal self-government was greatly increased. 
Undoubtedly here the condition of the peasant was closer to that of a “free man” 
—a term which should be used with caution and without modern connotations — 
than in the old settled areas.*® 

The same more rational and simplified structure is characteristic of the area 
of Eastern Germany. Here from the beginning, due to the need for colonists, 
better conditions attracted the settlers — witness the popular Flemish song 
*‘Naer Oostland wille wij rijden, Daer isser en betere stee”; here tenure was 
secure, the dues were fixed and moderate, and the village had a large share in 
jurisdiction.®° 
46 For the von Wedel family, cf. Aubin in Cambridge Economic History, 1, 373 and F. L. 
Carsten, op. cit., 21. Other noble families were native Slav. 
“7 To this attitude of the nobles corresponds the role of the Luebeck merchants in the 
founding of other Baltic cities. The phases and the duration of the migration are being studied 
on a linguistic basis, cf. Quirin, /oc. cit., p. 29. That the movement, however, differed from 


the frequent moving on of the same settlers on the American frontier is evident. 

48 Marc Bloch, Les Caractéres originaux de l’histoire rurale francaise (nouv. édition, 1952), 
LS s. 

49 Of recent German investigations cf. particularly Th. Mayer, “Die Entstehung des 
‘modernen’ Staates im Mittelalter und die freien Bauern’’, in Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung 
fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Germanistische Abteilung, vol. 57 (1937), 210 ff. For the Flemish lands 
cf. Bryce Lyon, ‘“‘Medieval Real Estate Developments and Freedom”, in American Historical 
Review, 63 (1957), 47, whose conclusions, however, I would hesitate to accept. The coexistence 
of seigneurie and village community, even though the latter may have left few traces in the 
documents of the early Middle Ages, is regarded as basic to medieval government and society 
by two leading scholars who differ greatly in method and outlook, Marc Bloch and Otto 
Brunner. The interrelation of these two institutions seems to me to be characteristic for the 
corporate structure of the Middle Ages and early Modern Time. For the whole problem of 
“Freedom” in the Middle Ages cf. H. Grundmann, ‘“‘Freiheit als religioeses, politisches und 
persoenliches Postulat im Mittelalter”’, i: Historische Zeitschrift, 183 (1957), 23 ff. 

50 Cf. H. Aubin in Cambridge Economic History 1 and K. H. Quirin, Herrschaft und Gemeinde 
nach mitteldeutschen Quellen des 12. bis 18. Jahrhunderts (1952), esp. pp. 23-42, for the transfer 
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It would be wrong, however, to regard this development as a new departure. 
Certainly it did not lead to the permanent establishment of political democracy 
or of social equality. On the contrary, by the end of the Middle Ages in a large 
part of Colonial Germany — wherever the “Gutsherrschaft” developed — the 
peasantry became increasingly tied to the soil, unable to move off without 
consent of the lord and bound to render fixed and heavy services, while in other 
parts of Germany only remnants of the older feudal system survived. 

Where a German upper crust established itself on top of a subject population, 
as in the Baltic countries, the feudal and corporate traits of medieval Europe 
were more rigidly preserved than anywhere else. Besides, sometimes the mingling 
of German and native population may have contributed to the weakening of 
the original rights of the German farmer. It would, however, be wrong to ex- 
plain the social structure in terms of relations of conqueror and conquered. 

Everywhere the colonization, whether pushing into unsettled regions or into 
already thinly populated areas, transmitted tc the East the constituent corporate 
and feudal features of medieval Germany. How fundamentally different, for 
this very reason, it was from the westward movement can best be seen from 
the part assigned to the cities. 

In due course, as settlement grew, the American cities of the interior developed 
as trading and cultural, later also as industrial centers; they were never deliber- 
ately planned as starting points for colonization. In the German eastward 
movement the founding of cities was a constituent part. Whole regions, as it 
has been put,*! were colonized at one stretch, with the city in each case forming 
the center. The spread of municipal law and of municipal organization and the 
development of commercial establishments was one of the main results of 
German colonization. Whether these cities, like some of the most famous ones, 
were founded as enterprises of trading families which became the nucleus of 
the patriciate, or whether in the founding the princely or royal influence was 
paramount, they always were organized in the elaborately structured, corporate 
way of the medieval stratified society. 

And could it be otherwise? Eastern colonization took place at a time when 
the corporate organization of the West became crystallized. The great monastic 
and ecclesiastical Reform Movement, the emergence of the cities, the organ- 
ization of the craft guilds, the definite fixing of feudal codes of rights and obliga- 


of Flemish institutions. A detailed report about research on colonial settlement in the last 
twenty years was given by H. Helbig in Jahrbuch fuer die Geschichte Mittel- und Ostdeutsch- 
lands, It (1953), p. 293. ; 

51 Kuhn, op. cit., I, p. 42. 

52 The role of the ‘““Gruenderkonsortien” and the importance of the “‘Gruendungsunter- 
nehmerstaedte”’ has been the topic to which Fritz Roerig devoted his life. A bibliography of 
his main writings can be found in Stddtewesen und Biirgertum als geschichtliche Krafte. 
Gedachtnisschrift fiir Fritz Roerig, hg. von A. von Brandt und W. Koppe (Liibeck, 1953). 
A certain modification of his exciusive thesis is the result of more recent research showing 
the role of king and princes; cf. Walter Schlesinger, Die Anfange der Stadt Chemnitz (1952). 
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tions, all of them closely inter-related, belong to the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
in which, as it were, the spirit of Old Europe attained its fulfillment in these 
institutions.** Greatly strengthened, full of energy and initiative, the West 
now everywhere turned to the offensive and reached beyond its borders. The 
Eastern colonization, the settling of rural communes and the founding of cities, 
has its close parallel in the mother country where at this very time, in 1122, in 
one of the oldest demesnes of the West, in the Alemannic country, the Zaehringer 
princes founded the city of Freiburg (Breisgau). 

In the colonial East proper no sequence of frontiers can be traced.*4 Western 
institutions were transferred to the East, so to speak, lock, stock and barrel. 
We cannot find a better description of the process than that given by Hermann 
Aubin, Germany’s leading scholar in the field of medieval social and economic 
history: “Beyond the Elbe all corporate groups moved in simultaneously, nobles 
and peasants, merchants, craftsmen, and miners. The whole economy of the 
mother country was extended into the East. From the very beginning all the 
different economic groups cooperated.”’® 

It was the medieval corporate organization which migrated, just as five and 
six centuries later the emancipist elements of the West flowered overseas. 


Ecclesiastical, feudal and municipal forces which in the eleventh century became 
consolidated into institutions of long lasting order were as influential on the 
Eastern colonization as on simultaneous European movements of expansion 
on other frontiers. ‘“‘“Medievalism’’, if you like, left its lasting imprint on these 
new societies. Into what context does the Russian expansion belong, which 
necessities and opportunities made it possible, what political and ecclesiastical 
influences contributed to it? 

Kliuchevskii, the greatest of the pre-Soviet Russian historians, strongly em- 
phasized that throughout the whole of Russian history settlement and colo- 
nization are the central theme. Much as Kliuchevskii and Turner differ in scope 
of interests and method — Kliuchevskii’s research in institutional history, for 
instance, was much more intensive than Turner’s — historiographically they 
represent a similar reaction against the predominant concern with government, 
foreign policy, and actions of state. Both wanted to lead their discipline into 
the investigation of the truly formative forces of national history. Kliuchevskii, 
however, was much less controversial than Turner and in actual research in 
social history he was less followed than Turner. Even Kliuchevskii himself 
presents his central theme, the fluidity of Russian society, more as a program 


53 [have developed this theme in “‘Regionalismus und standisches Wesen als ein Grundthema 
europaischer Geschichte’’, Historische Zeitschrift, vol. 174 (1952), p. 307-337, and in “‘Periodi- 
zation in European History”, American Historical Review, vol. 61 (1956). 

54 To what extent Thompson’s reference to a sequence of frontiers in the early period of 
the “Old East” is valid, I cannot say. 

58 “Wirtschaftsgeschichtliche Bemerkungen zur ostdeutschen Kolonisation” in Aus Sozial- 
und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Gedéchtnisschrift fiir Georg von Below (Stuttgart, 1928), p. 192. 
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than as a fully investigated topic.**® Since Kliuchevskii progress in the field 
has been slow, largely due to the fact that transmigration is one of the most 
difficult subjects to be traced with the help of the usual tools of the historian, 
written records. Everything that can be said about the Russian frontier is there- 
fore of a very preliminary nature. But to compare it with the American frontier 
is an intriguing and fascinating proposition. 


Muscovy, as well as her successor, Russia since Peter the Great, had many 
moving frontiers, and over a much longer period than the United States. In 
that part which conventionally is called European Russia only the Western 
frontier, against Poland and Sweden, in Owen Lattimore’s terminology, re- 
mained for a long time rather a frontier of exclusion than of inclusion. And 
when on this border (as we should better call it) later continuous advance 
started it was mostly conquest and subjugation after the European fashion, 
within a system of states, only rarely accompanied by settlement. Everywhere 
else, however, in a wide arc from the Arctic to the Black Sea, in these vast ex- 
panses of tundra, woodlands and steppe a moving frontier in Turner’s sense 
can be traced, and from the later sixteenth century at least in the North it was 
extended into Asiatic Russia, beyond the Ural mountains which never presented 
a barrier. 

Yet, in spite of geographical similarities, including the ease with which Russians 
could advance along the great river basins, fundamental differences of a political 
nature must be stressed. Whether one fully adopts the “Eurasian’’ approach 
to Russian history or not, it is certain that not only in expanding and in giving, 
but also in defending herself and in receiving, Russia had two sides, a European 
and an Asiatic one. Surely, if we would only think of the Finno-Ugrian people 
of the North or even of those latecomers from Central Asia on the lower Volga, 
of the semi-nomadic Kalmucks, their lack of tight organization, their helpless- 
ness against the encroachments of the Russian state resembles or even surpasses 
the situation of the American Indians. But in all these areas how could Russia 
advance until the Tartars had been defeated and their control had been done 
away with? From the political viewpoint Russia’s geographical position is 
almost the opposite of that of the Americans. Previously exposed to invasions 
and conquests by the great warrior groups of Central Asia, Russia, when finally 
advancing, in different degrees everywhere found the marks of the former con- 
queror’s highly organized civilization. Even the organization of Cossack 
groups in the service of the state, according to recent research, was originally 
‘an adaptation from the Tartars.* 

A historian lacking the training of the cultural anthropologist may be per- 


The most recent criticism of Kliuchevskii’s interpretation, with regard to the peasantry, 
in D. B. Grekov, Krestianie na Russi, vol. 11 (1954), p. 72. For Kliuchevskii’s place in Russian 
historiography see M. Karpovich, ‘““Klyuchevskii and Recent Trends in Russian Historio- 
graphy”’, in The Slavonic and East European Review, vol. 21 (1943), pp. 31-39. 

57 G. Stoekl, Die Entstehung des Kosakentums (1953). 
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mitted at least tentatively to state that borrowings from the opponent who at 
one time had been the master of Russia herself were much greater than American 
borrowings from the Indians. 

In any case, Tartar control for a long time halted or retarded the Russian 
advance. When in the mid-sixteenth century successively the Khanates at the 
Volga and in Siberia had been defeated, outposts and pockets of the former 
enemy persisted in great strength. As a matter of fact, in spite of the slow and 
cautious Muscovite advance southward in the seventeenth century, especially 
after the victory over Poland, the Ukrainian frontier for two centuries may be 
almost called a border region between two organized civilizations: the Russian 
which overshadowed and replaced Poland, and that of the Crimean Tartars, 
backed by the Ottoman Empire. The long lasting independent position of the 
free Cossack groups in the South was due to this role on a military border, 
not to a frontier in Turner’s sense. 

Even where no such formidable enemy survived the advance of the Russian 
settlers was slow. The time lag between the traders’ frontier and the settlers’ 
frontier rather resembles the situation in French Canada. But in contrast to 
French Canada it was decidedly a time lag, not inherent opposition to movement. 
Numerous factors seem to have slowed down the settlers’ advance. For one thing, 
the Russian peasants’ tools were greatly inferior to those of the American 
pioneer. When in the eighteenth century German agriculturists were called in 
to people the frontier, they were set aside as a special group with their own 
privileges. In America they soon became part and parcel of the westward move- 
ment in which, in spite of considerable distinctions, a fast exchange of ex- 
periences and methods took place. 

And though, especially in the North, monasteries played a leading part in 
clearing the land, the greater moderation in missionary efforts, characteristic 
for Eastern Christianity in spite of its national affiliation, and the rather loose 
organization of the Russian Church may be listed as factors retarding the ad- 
vance. This is in sharp contrast to the Jesuit influence in Canada and to the 
missionary zeal of later Protestantism on the overseas frontier. The posthumous 
work of Boris Nolde,** truly a pioneering venture, gives ample evidence how 
slowly even in the central Volga region more intensive political control, settle- 
ment and conversion made themselves felt. Two hundred years after the con- 
quest of Kazan some of the wealthy Tartar families still sent their children for 
training in Islamic religion to the arch-enemy of the Russians, to Constantinople. 
And while in the Bashkir country Ufa was founded in 1585 it remained an isolated 
governmental outpost; only in the late eighteenth century were the Bashkirs 
brought under tighter control, and Russian nobles were given land to settle 
there with their peasants. 

From the later eighteenth century settlement in southern and southeastern 
Russia, and in the course of the nineteenth century increasingly also in Siberia, 
58 Boris Nolde, La Formation de l’Empire Russe, vol. 1 (1952). 
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took place on a ever widening scale. To what extent did it resemble, or differ 
from, the American frontier? 

In view of the exposed situation of many sections of the frontier, the advance, 
under an autocratic or military government, was essentially government-directed. 
The serving noble, the pomeshchik, from an early time played a main part on 
many of the frontiers of European Russia. A provincial, a rustic gentleman, 
often tougher than even the seigneur of French Canada, he is, in the figure of 
Sergei Aksakov’s grandfather, the delight of Midwestern students. They 
recognize in him a kinsman of the American pioneer. And yet, in the long run, 
how much more did the pomeshchik depend on support by the government 
whose agent he became, responsible to it in wide fields of administration, 
jurisdiction and, not least, taxation. 

To the serving nobility corresponds in Russian sociai history the serving 
peasantry, the serf, since the seventeenth century definitely tied to the land. 
Did the frontier fully share in this development or can we find any mitigating 
influences at work? 

Apart from serfs assigned to nobles’ lands (or, in the eighteenth century, in 
the Ural to factories) Russia’s European frontier shows at least three different 
groups: the Cossacks, the settlers, organized in corporate groups with special 
privileges — mostly foreigners - and a runaway population with which the 
government had not yet caught up. The Cossacks — as a group and as an insti- 
tution of free warriors and settlers in the Ukraine preceding the moving frontier, 
and later in various bands in governmental service transplanted to other areas — 
frequently attracted the dissenters in society and religion®® to their marginal 
rebellious sections. Their struggle with the government, however, was fought 
on an uneven basis; most of them succumbed, only a few of the Cossack groups 
survived with special privileges. On the whole, a privileged position on the 
European frontier was reserved to the new groups of settlers which the Russian 
government called in from abroad, from Serbia, and especially from Germany. 

The very fact that special rights had to be given to these groups (some of 
which, like the Mennonites, later moved overseas when they lost their privileges) 
indicates how widely the Russian frontier differed from the American. That 
distance and climate and geographical conditions acted in favor of greater 
freedom of the population is proved by the condition of the state serfs of the 
Russian North. More intensive research may perhaps in a systematic way un- 
cover the temporary existence of more numerous groups of free Russian settlers 
on the European frontier. Yet in the long run all of them had to be integrated 
into a society in the service of the state. 


Least of all, it seems in Siberia. Here the traders’ frontier — fur traders as well as 
58 The participation of Old Believers in uprisings of the frontier in the later seventeenth and 


eighteenth centuries is frequently mentioned. In the nineteenth century Siberia seems to have 
been a fertile ground for sects. 
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salt merchants like the Stroganov — had preceded the actual conquest. As soon 
as Russian authority had been established, it far surpassed, by the way of the 
fur tribute from subjected tribes and by governmental control or share in the 
fur trade, the infiuence of the French government on the Canadian fur trade. 
Again, we must not forget that beyond the frontier a border existed, that fur 
exports to China were as lucrative as those to Europe. For this as well as for 
political reasons, Siberia, though distant and in its outlying parts destined to 
become a land for deportation and exile, meant more to the Muscovite govern- 
ment than New France meant to Paris.®® 

More than on the Traders’ frontier, on the Settlers’ frontier a weakening 
of the old ties can be traced. In Siberia, too, as well as in European Russia 
centuries elapsed before the traders’ frontier was followed by systematic colo- 
nization. The conquering Cossack bands, often advancing in the service of the 
merchant adventurers, for more than a century were not thoroughly integrated 
into state service.*! Moreover, in this whole early phase the Siberian settlers’ 
frontier is characterized by an amount of freedom which surpasses that on the 
frontiers of European Russia. Runaway serfs apparently were not followed up 
systematically when escaping to Siberia. Certainly this was largely due to the 
huge distances. It is, however, not an indication of a close settlement of free 
settlers. 

Even when control by government became tighter — at the time when political 
deportation to Siberia developed into a system, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century — this did not mean the beginning of a moving frontier of settlers. The 
Cossack Jiniia®® gave protection against the nomads of the steppe wiio only 
nominally recognized the authority of Moscow and initiated permanent colonies, 
resembling the Austrian military frontier. But settlement was scanty and the 
frontier anything but dynamic. 

And when finally in the nineteenth century settlement acquired greater 
momentum it shows certain characteristics which clearly distinguish it from 
European Russia. It was not carried out by nobles with their serfs. The first 
large-scale settlement in the early nineteenth century was the colonization of 
government-assisted state serfs. In the course of the nineteenth century the illegal 
emigration of private serfs to Siberia persisted, greatly accelerated after the 
emancipation, and to be accompanied by government-assisted settlement which 
especially after the opening of the Trans-Siberian Railroad took on larger 
dimensions.®* As on the frontiers of New France and of South Africa the older 
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Raymond H. Fisher, The Russian Fur Trade 1550-1700 (1943); G. Lantzeff, Siberia in the 
Seventeenth Century (1943). 


61 For the nature of early settlement see A. Lobanov-Rostovsky in The Frontier in Perspective, 
loc. cit., pp. 82-85. 

82 Marc Raeff, Siberia and the Reforms of 1822 (1956), p. 157. 

68 Donald W. Treadgold, The Great Siberian Migration (1957), and Treadgold, “‘Russian 
Expansion in the light of Turner’s Study of the American Frontier”, in Agricultural History, 
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structure of society became greatly simplified. From the very beginning the 
service nobility abstained from the settlement of Siberia, and even the communal 
system, wherever it developed, seems to have been less restrictive than in Euro- 
pean Russia. 

The pressure of the government, never completely absent in Russia, was less 
exacting, and a class of wealthier and more independent peasant settlers was 
to emerge in due course of time. Even so, what is true for New France and for 
South Africa is also true for Siberia: no institutions of national significance 
were created on the Siberian or, apart from the Cossacks, on the European 
frontier. 


What, then should be said with regard to Kliuchevskii’s statement that Russian 
society through centuries was of a rather fluid nature? Certainly, Russia’s 
moving frontier, as pointed out, evolved more slowly than America’s Westward 
Movement, it never resembled a stream with a strong current. Transmigration, 
however, was by no means caused exclusively by the attraction of the frontier. 
Government service and governmental orders, directly or by way of the service 
nobility, affected large sections of the Russian society. Often transplanted, 
the different groups of Russian society were less rooted in a specific region 
or locality than the various orders of the minutely articulated old European 
society. 


Once more, at the end of our analysis, we have to stress the connection of trans- 
migration and expansion, of the mobility of a society within itself and of the 
moving frontier. In whatever form and strength the latter existed in the United 
States or in British Canada, in Australia or in Russia, it was closely related to a 
society in which individuals and groups were not strongly attached to a definite 
locality or to a special region. Driven on by its own dynamic force in the Euro- 
pean overseas settlements while in Russia often encouraged by the State, the 
moving frontier fitted into a pattern of life which either never had known the 
controlling concepts of corporate order, germane to the old European society, 
or which was in the process of emancipation from them. 

Certainly, even the society of Europe’s Old Regime was, gnegiaghiatity and 
socially, far from static. Yet what primarily distinguishes it from the conditions 
which became established since the eighteenth century and the French Revolu- 
tion, were its adherence to custom, its acceptance of social stratification, its 
relative lack of mobility. In stressing the opposite tendencies of the frontier, 
Turner outlined those features which are characteristic of American society, 
and increasingly, as already de Tocqueville noticed, of all modern society. To 
what extent the frontier independently contributed to this development, to what 
extent it only refiected forces emerging from the midst of the old society will 
64 


Cf. Treadgold, The Great Siberian Migration, 230, for the limited scope of “‘equalizing”’ 
in the Siberian Commune of the late nineteenth century. 
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always remain a matter of debate.® Though our presentation emphasized that 
the frontier and the other changes of the old society are inextricably inter- 
twined, Turner’s “Moving Frontier” should be regarded as an integral part in 
that breath-taking process of change, of heading towards “‘new frontiers” in 
which all of us, whether we want it or not, are involved. 


DIETRICH GERHARD 
Washington University, St. Louis, 
and Cologne 


55 The same arguments pertain to the interesting and much criticized book by Walter P. 


Webb, The Great Frontier (1952), which gives to Turner’s thesis an application to the whole 
course of Modern History. 

For New Zealand, which is not dealt with in this article, cf. Peter Coleman, “The New 
Zealand Frontier and the Turner Thesis’, in Pacific Historical Review, vol. 27 (1958). He 
stresses the conceptions of the settlers as more influential than the environment in shaping 
New Zealand society. 

After this essay had been written, George Nadel’s Australia’s Colonial Culture (1957) was 
published. This impressive study of mid-nineteenth century Eastern Australia shows that 
belief in popular education, nationalism based on ethical concepts of society, and trust in state 
support were the formative forces in Australian society. British traditions as well as colonial 
conditions contributed to this blend, but no ‘“‘Frontier” spirit in Turner’s sense. 











COMMENTS ON THE GRAYS’ FOUR HUNDRED YEAR CYCLE 
IN HUMAN ABILITY 


In the Journal of Cycle Research (7:43-48, April, 1958) S.W. and N.E. Gray 
published “Evidence for a 400-Year Cycle in Human Ability’, which might 
have been more accurately called ‘“‘Human Achievement” since ability refers 
to potential, but the 25,000 lives they reviewed were finished and realized. 
They took the names of historic personages listed in the 1935 edition of the 
Columbia Encyclopedia and classified them, without rating or ranking, each as 
an equivalent unit, according to their occurrence in time; or, more exactly, 
counting how many individuals, eminent enough to have won inclusion in this 
encyclopedia, were alive in each decade between 500 B.C. and A.D. 1800. The 
authors recognize that essentially their data do not cover “human history’’, 
but “the western world and its Mediterranean fringes’’.} 

They give the incidence of their raw data in their figure 1, which shows that 
after about 1200 the knowledge of the editors ot the encyclopedia, or the interest 
which they assumed their readers would have in later historic personages, in- 
creased so much that the Grays found it necessary to remove the long-term 
secular trend by use of 500-year moving averages, and for the last few centuries 
by eye. The resulting trend line was then used as a new abscissa on which to 
replot the data. This replotting is shown in their figure 2, which I propose to 
discuss by comparing it with other descriptions or delineations of the course of 
““history”’. 

In particular, | have compared the Grays’ secular-trend-removed curve (their 
fig. 2) with certain earlier findings of my own. These occur in the undiagrammed 
discussion of crests and troughs for various “‘cultural”’ activities (intellectual- 
aesthetic creativity) in those parts of my Configurations of Culture Growth 
(University of California Press, 1944) which deal with the classical and Western 
civilizations. Strictly, my data are not measured at all except for distribution 
in time; but distribution in space is consistently regarded, and the fact of in- 
clusion of names is in effect a value rating; in addition, high rating was mostly 
indicated by asterisks, and very high ones sometimes by double asterisks. It 


‘ In terms of the cultures involved, the data would relate overwhelmingly to the Classic, 


Islamic, and Western civilizations. They would include both military-political and aesthetic- 
intellectual achievements (though in an unknown proportion), but practically exclude economic 
and technological attainments and events. 
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would therefore be mainly a matter of labor and some secondary judgements 
to convert my lists into table of figures, add these up, and graph them. But 
such graphs would not be quite continuous, because I was concerned chiefly 
with periods of productivity, and consideration of the intervening unproductive 
stretches is therefore often neglected. In my listings I kept the data for each 
activity (philosophy, sculpture, etc.) separate, as well as for countries or nations. 
It would thus be possible to present the same overall data twice, one table and 
graph showing the part of the total achievement contributed in each period by 
philosophy, by sculpture, and by other activities; a second, showing the parts 
contributed respectively by France, by Netherlands, by England, and by other 
nationalities. As the Grays recognize, contributions run far from steady in 
activities as well as in nationalities; and knowing what the height of each total 
column is specifically composed of in terms of activity and of nationality is often 
illuminating. At any rate, because it proceeds analytically, my 1944 presentation, 
though it is not formally quantitative, nevertheless is fairly comparable to the 
immediately synthetic but quantitative findings of the Grays. 

The main difference in the nature of their data and mine is that they include 
kings, statesmen, generals, and men of affairs, whereas my lists are limited to 
persons reckoned by history to have made more or less memorable contributions 
in their intellectual or aesthetic achievements. In short, my lists are cultural; 
theirs, cultural plus political. 

In my table 1, below, I present the dates of the crests and troughs determined by 
the Grays, first through their schematic bimodal 400-year cyclic line (150 rise, 
50 fall, 50 rise, 150 fall), and second so far as I have been able to convert (by 
measure and inspection) the continuous 2300-year curve of their figure 2 back 
into chronology. I have added an exclamation (!) after crest and trough dates 
which I consider “‘erroneous”’, i.e., not in accord with the probable historical 
situation at the time; and a question (?) after dates seeming to require sub- 
stantiation or correction. 

It will be seen that the challenged and queried crests and troughs all fall 
between A.D. 120 and 920, or into eight late Roman and early mediaeval 
centuries, and that during the preceeding and succeeding periods, which ag- 
gregate 1500 years in duration, the Grays’ and my results correspond closely. 
This means that for nearly all of the major Classical civilization and the whole 
of the already elapsed part of established Western civilization, there is agree- 
ment; but for the interregnum of breakdown between these, results are partly 
in conflict. The Grays themselves speak of “the confusing region between 
A.D. 100 and 1000” in which it may be “more fruitful to neglect the relative 
amplitude of the waves’. 


Let us now proceed to analysis of the Grays’ figure 2 as summarized in my 
table 1. 
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TABLE 1. Chronological Outline of Grays’ Figure 2 
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Schematic Actual Line 
Troughs Crests Troughs Crests 
600 

450 450 
350 360 

—200 —180 | 
|} —S5O0 | —60 
| +50 | +40 

+200 | +120(!) | 
| 350 | 250! 
| 450 | 350! 

600 | | 710? | 
L. Fd | 750? 
. 2.4 | 850? 

1000 | | 920? | 
| 1150 | | 1180 
| 1250 | | 1260 

1400 | 1430 | 
1550 1510 
1650 | | 1640 

1800 | 1710 | 
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S. W. and N. E. Gray’s Figure 2: time distribution of 25,000 individuals included in the 
Columbia Encyclopaedia, plotted by decades from 500 B.C. to A.D. 1800. Reproduced from 
The Journal of Cycle Research, Vol. 7:45 (April 1958) by permission of The Foundation for 
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the Study of Cycles, N.Y. 
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The first 400-year cycle (600)—200 or, empirically, 500— 180, is of course that 
of the remarkable florescence of the Greek city states. Its twin peaks, schematic- 
ally at 450 and 350, empirically about 440 and 360, represent respectively the 
culmination of Athenian hegemony and of Spartan-Theban struggle for it; of 
Phidias versus Praxiteles; of Sophocles and Pindar as against Alexis and Me- 
nander; of Anaxagoras, the Sophists, and Socrates versus Plato and Aristotle. 
A degree of bimodality in this particular cultural climax has frequently been 
recognized at about mid-fifth and mid-fourth century. A smaller rise in the 
Grays’ line around 240 evidently represents the cultural florescence of Hellen- 
istic Alexandria, plus Stoic and Epicurean philosophy. The trough which closes 
the predominantly Hellenic city-state phase of Classical civilization would be 
put between 200 and 150 by most historians, and 180 of the diagram is a good 
enough turning point. Carthage had then been eliminated along with Macedon 
and the Seleucids. Egypt was through politically, Rome was de facto mistress 
of her world but still functioning as a city state. The birth of Latin writers and 
intellects of genius had scarcely begun. Greek originality in art and thought 
was just drawing to a close, with two uncreative centuries or more ahead before 
renewed stirrings. One might argue that 150 (146) better marked the turn, but 
180 is about as right. 

The second cycle, schematic —200 to +200, is of course the Roman cul- 
mination. That it also had a twin crest has been noted before, especially for 
literature. The first cluster of Latin writers were born in the lifetime of Cicero, 
the second or silver cluster after the reign of Augustus: the schematic 50 B.C. 
and A.D. 50 are within two or three decades of the actual climaxes, which I 
would estimate at 50/30 B.C. and A.D. 80/100. (They are also within or adjacent 
to the peaks computed by C.E. Gray: 50—10 B.C. and A.D. 15—70 for sub- 
phases | and 3 of Dc®4 —- see below.) 

But the Grays’ calculated A.D. 120 for the close of the cycle is a historic 
misfit. The schematic 200 is far better. It gets in the last great Roman writers 
and the first of the jurists, the autumnal calm of the peaceful second century, 
the good emperors and the philosophic ones; whereas a nadir at 120 falls at the 
moment when Hadrian the wise was succeeding Trajan the successful. After 
200 A.D. (or 180, if one will) there was bad government and recession; and 
around 250 A.D. plague, economic crisis, invasion, the havoc worked by the 
contending emperors, barbarization of language and arts, all struck the civil- 
ization almost simultaneously. The rescue of the deteriorated body politic 
that Diocletian effected from Illyria and which Constantine stabilized at Con- 
stantinople was incipient Byzantine as much as terminal Roman. The forms of 
life continued Roman after 200 because of the greatness of Roman civilization; 
but the active forces in the West became increasingly Christian, barbarian, or 
destructive instead of Roman and maintaining. 

The Grays’ third cycle, schematically from 200 to 600, fits history very badly. 
Not only do their calculations have it begin at 120, but they run it on to 710— 
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nearly six centuries instead of four. The usual twin peaks are present, but at 
250 and 350, a century ahead of schedule. The A.D. 250 climax culminates 
smack in the actual mid-third-century general disintegration of the Roman 
empire and culture. The peak found for 350, between Constantine and Julian, 
is the second highest in the entire 2300 years! It tops the Periclean and Platonic 
as well as the Renaissance and Baroque apogees. I have no idea what the specific 
greatnesses of achievement are which its towering ordinate expresses. 

Perhaps the 500-year moving average used to provide figure 2 with a level 
base line has something to do with the bad fit of this cycle to the phenomena. 
For A.D. 350, this moving average takes us back to 100, when Rome was indeed 
just over her creative culmination, but still a great civilization, such as withers 
and succumbs slowly. The whole century of the Antonines has entered into 
the base line underlying the 350 peak and has evidently pushed it up. I confess 
I do not see how it could push it up so far; but some statistical factor connected 
with “removal of the trend” has evidently been at work, since in this region the 
raw data curve of the Grays’ figure 1 fits the phenomena much better. In this, 
the peaks around 250 and 350 are also present, but they are not so disproportion- 
ally uneven, and A.D. 350 no longer overtops both the Athenian peaks. 

There are other non-correspondences, in this cycle of figure 2, to the facts of 
history as generally evaluated. On the drop from 350, there is momentary check 
and rebound in the first half of the 400’s, and then after further fall, another rise 
to respectable altitude in the first half of the sixth century. This would corre- 
spond to the Justinian revival in the Eastern Empire, but I can hardly imagine 
enough of Justinian’s associates being received into the Columbia Encyclopedia 
to account for this considerable hump. 

While 710 is altogether too late as the termination of a 400-year term that 
begins in 120, it evidently indicates a turning point of some significance, since 
in figure | it is the low point of the entire raw-data curve — although the moving 
average, or whatever the disturbing factor is in figure 2, makes the 710 trough 
definitely higher than either the 120 or the 1430 troughs! 

What 710 represents, in my opinion, is the low point of the interregnum of 
over-all cultural retrogression between two mainly separate grand civilizations, 
the Classical or Ancient Mediterranean and the Western or Mediaeval-Modern 
European. This interregnum in productive cultural achievement, which was at 
the same time the connection or conduit between the two active civilizations, 
is conveniently designated by the somewhat loose and popular term “‘Dark 
Ages”. The Grays’ trough at 710 evidently represents the bottom of this long 
retrogression. No one appears to have tried very seriously to fix this low point 
with chronological exactness. Professional historians are not much given to 
such evaluations, which seem to them difficult, speculative, and subject to 
criticism from their colleagues, while winning no great measure of applause 
from a wider public. Also, it seems intrinsically more difficult to pinpoint the 
acme of non-achievement than of achievement: we are not accustomed to direct 
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our minds that way. I have at various times thought of 550, 600, or 700 as an 
approximate or round date, and in Configurations did once venture to suggest 
650 indirectly (pp. 741, 757, midpoint of 500—800). An opinion by a scholar 
who really knows Dark Age Western Europe would of course be worth a dozen 
of mine. I have certainly not tried to do anything more than to suggest 650 as 
the midpoint of the seventh century, which seems on the whole a little more 
disrupted and unproductive than the eighth, and perhaps more so than the sixth. 
Possibly the midpoint between 550 and 700, or 625, might have a slightly stronger 
claim; or, a slight variant, 622, which has the advantage of making the nadir 
in the West a counterpoise to the symbolically significant Hegira which marked 
the Near East’s successful effort to resume cultural productivity. In fact, 622 
has been used, like 324 and 476, by historians as a date marking the separation 
of “Ancient” from ‘‘Medieval and Modern History”; which is, in a sense, what 
we are discussing. 

This is what the Grays’ trough at 710 seems to be an attempt at expressing, 
better in their figure | than figure 2, and perhaps a little too late, but not too 
badly so. In fact, as compared with the misfits of 120, 250, 350, their 710 is 
not just flatly out of kilter with the historical trend as generally recognized, 
but is only somewhat out of place; as are a couple of other dates in the two 
centuries following. 

We have now clearly entered the fourth of the Grays’ schematic bimodal 
cycles. Projectively this fourth cycle should fall in 600—1000, but actually it 
eventuates as 710 to 920. This is obviously what historians call the Carolingian 
Renaissance, associated with Charlemagne’s realm, his reassumption of the 
imperial title and alliance with the Papacy, and a quite slight revival in learning 
and the arts. The civilizational productivity of this period was still immature, 
but at least some definite organization was achieved socially and politically, 
and culturally the tide had perhaps turned from ebb into slack water.* 

I do not recall that any historians have recognized two Carolingian peaks, 
but as the whole of this “‘renaissance” was at best a lowly one, their silence is not 
unduly disturbing. Also, I would not really quarrel with the actual cycle length 
found being only half the schematic four centuries, since modest durations seem 
probable for modest achievements. I would be more concerned with the steep 
closing descent of the phase, from 850 to 920. The drop probably reflects the 
effect of Viking raids in part, but still seems excessive. 

Our fifth cycle’s schematic 1000— 1400 comes out as 920 to 1430, and the fit 
is excellent. This is of course the true mediaeval phase, with Gothic building 


2 If Pirenne’s view of the West as undergoing recession from about 700 on as the result of 
Muslim expansion is correct, the Grays’ trough at 710 might represent the Arab land and 
sea closure as well as the end of Merovingian decadence. But the Grays’ curve seems to 
validate the Carolingian Renaissance as an advance by its definite rise from 710 to 850. 
Medievalists have perhaps by now decided how far Pirenne was essentially right or how far 
his cause and effect stand in disproportionate relation. Their reaction to the problem would 
be extremely helpful. 
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and sculpture, the rise of vernacular literature, and the highest development 
attained by Christianity as an institution. Its growth or integration, its culmi- 
nation in the “‘high’’ Middle Age, and the détente or relaxation of its integration 
after 1300, easily cover four to five centuries. The tenth century might be in 
doubt because the characteristic West European Mediaeval pattern was still 
being formed; but the vigor and success of the First Crusade before the end 
of the eleventh century is evidence that the pattern was already strong then. 
It was the first expansive, centrifugal action from the new West centered in 
France. 

The dates of the twin culminations, 1180 and 1260, correspond closely with 
those I computed for the two pulses of mediaeval Christian philosophy, 1075— 
1160 and 1220—1300; say 1130 and 1265 (pp. 49, 50). There is some approxi- 
mate confirmation for them also in architecture and literature. In Configurations, 
pp. 746, 748, I appraised the high moment of the High Mediaeval peak as falling 
at 1250, and its florescence as continuing to 1300 or perhaps 1325. 

The succeeding pulse of Western Civilization, the Renaissance, first reached 
its full achievement, in Italy, around 1525. Of the interval, half would presump- 
tively be assignable predominantly to further dissolution of high mediaeval 
patteins, half to growing consolidation of the new Renaissance patterns. The 
midpoint, 1425, coincides almost exactly with the Grays’ 1430. It is also close 
to the conventional dates often given in art histories for “the beginning” of the 
Italian Renaissance, around 1400—1425, with Masaccio in painting and Ghi- 
berti in sculpture. 

The sixth cycle, schematically 1400—1800, actually comes out 1430—1710 
by the Grays’ count, with its peaks of 1510 and 1640 obviously representing the 
culminations of the Renaissance and Baroque in art —- say Raphael-Michelangelo 
and Rembrandt-Velasquez. The fit could not be better. Some might query the 
trough at its close coming so early as 1710, but the date does seem quite fitting 
as the center point of the change from Renaissance and Baroque to the following 
pulse of secularization, enlightenment, middle-class prosperity and influence, 
broadening of literacy, and democratization in our civilization. In Configurations 
(pp. 169-172) I observed a luli in scientific growth in the first half of the eight- 
eenth century. In philosophy, there is the pause between Descartes-Leibnitz 
and Hume-Kant. In the arts, painting had obviously shot its bolt of greatness 
by 1710 in all European countries; music was at the threshold of its supreme 
development to begin with Bach. I do not see how a better date than circa 1710 
for a turning point could be found in the cultural data. In summing up for the 

culture of Europe (Configurations, p. 757) I divided the Modern Period into I, 
1575—1700; lull, 1700—1750; II, 1750 seq. 

If the sixth cycle ended around 1710, the seventh, the post-Baroque or 
Modern one, would now be 250 years old. If the 400-year schema holds, we 
would now be on the rise to our second climax. Data so close to ourselves are 
difficult to appraise and I do not wish to play with conjectures. But there was 
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certainly a cultural rise from 1700 to 1800/1850, as the Grays have it, however 
one may interpret the curve since then. 

The Grays say of their figure 2: “A third wave of regular occurrence but 
irregular position lies between each of the double cycles. Its relation to them 
has not been determined”. I assume they refer to a rise near the end of each 
empirical cycle, a kind of echo or last effort. These fall at about: 

240, Alexandrian florescence 
+170, Roman silver or Antonine age — but alreadv past their Roman 
cycle 
540, dependent on the uninterpreted peaks of 250 and 350 
910, following the Carolingian waves of 750 and 850 
1370— 1400, related to the mediaeval peaks at 1180 and 1260 and just before 
the inter-Mediaeval-Renaissance trough of 1430 
In sixth cycle, lacking, but this cycle is only 280 years long instead 
of 400, and the rise from 1710 to the end of the curve in 1800 
(which I have interpreted as the beginning of a new seventh cycle) 
might prove to be the third, lower crest of cycle six. 


The Grays have also carried the process of smoothing further by 100-year 
means overlapping by 50 years — column F in their table 1, figure 3E. I agree 
with their own statement that “this last process may carry the smoothing too 
far”. The culminations now come at 340 B.C., 0, 380 (with a secondary 
peak — the only one — at 600), 900, 1250, 1560—1610. None of these dates is 
significant historically except the 1250 one, whereas before the smoothing, in 
figure 2, two thirds of both crests and troughs had obvious historical significance. 

They also tested their Columbia Encyclopedia data as a sample by compiling 
similar data from the Britannica (via Sorokin), the New International Dictionary 
of 1920, and Bayle’s General Dictionary of 1696 (their figures 3D, C, B). These 
new sources go back to 600 and 700 B.C. Their curves are almost as simple 
as figure 3E and while they agree with it in showing what apparently are the 
same six sweeping single-peak “‘cycles”, they show them with analogous in- 
exactitude of historical fit. It may be worth summarizing the crests and troughs 
of the four sources: see my Table 2, herewith. 

It is remarkable how steadily, in the rough, the six cycles reappear (even to 
the secondary hump in cycle III, three times out of four). Of course, the ency- 
clopedias are interdependent sources to a very considerable degree. 

The Grays are undoubtedly correct in suspecting that the smoothing has gone 
too far in their figure 3. If most cycles come out plainly double-crested, the 
smoothed single-crested average of these two is historically a somewhat fictitious 
peak. It has certainly lost value for testing out against the detailed record of 
history. 
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TABLE 2. Oversmoothed Cycles 











Columbia Britannica International Bayle 
Cycle Tr Cr Tr Cr Tr Cr Tr Cr 
650 570 

I 340 400 360 320 
—110 —140 —150 —180 

Il 0 0 —10 —30 
+195 +250 +180 +230 

Ill 380 380 440 430 

600 600 600 

750 710 680° 570 

IV 900 850 880 690 
1000 940 980 910 

Vv 1250 1110 1230 1170 
1460 1400 1380 1380 

VI +1560 1550 1540 1580 

1640 
1700? 



































All that is left for these four over-smoothed curves of Grays’ figure 3 to show 
is that, according to the choices made by encyclopedia compilers, there were 
six pulses in the course of Classical-Western Civilization. Their reliability in 
corroborating one another on this point is low because one encyclopedia builds 
on another; and they all share the seeming defect that the curve for the Dark 
Age or inter-civilizational period is too high as well as now being alone in its 
double-crestedness. 

A namesake of the Grays, Charles Edward Gray of Los Angeles, recently 
published, in the American Anthropologist (60: 13-30, 1958), ‘““An Analysis of 
Graeco-Roman Development”, which deals only with the Classical civilization, 
but treats the whole of it, from 950 B.C. to A.D. 330. Gray distinguishes a 
series of epicycles, the first series being economic epochs, the second social eras, 
the third political periods, the eras and periods each showing the succession of 
Formative, Developed, Florescent, and Degenerate subdivisions, and these 
- being repeated as four “‘phases” of the eras. These epicycles and phases differ 
qualitatively, and are of uneven and irregular duration. The 1280 total years of 
Graeco-Roman civilization contain 16 epicyclical phases, an average of 80 
years duration, but the maximum is 200 years and the minimum 25. C. E. Gray 
further goes on to enrich and fortify this scheme by computing the distribution 
of intellectual and aesthetic productivity in terms of his 16 phases, with weighting 
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of individuals from 1 to 5 according to usually accepted importance. This plot 
showed primary cultural crests at 455—430 and 280—220, and secondary ones 
at 625—-525 and 50 B.C. to 70 A.D. 

In comparison with this last diagram, I converted into a diagram, in a note 
of comment attached to Gray’s article (ibid., pp. 31-38, 1958) a semi-diagram- 
matic figure of the cultural course of Greek and Roman civilizations considered 
as one, which had appeared in my Configurations (p. 690). Both of these figures, 
C. E. Gray’s and mine, can be compared with the two first cycles of figure 2 of 
S. W. and N. E. Gray. There is a general likeness of contour or “silhouette”, 
and there are differences. It is difficult to say how far the differences are sub- 
stantive or are due to varying treatments. The Grays’ and my diagrams agree 
in measuring frequency of achievement in terms of equal time units, though 
their units are decades and mine half-centuries. Also, their measure of achieve- 
ment is any individual important enough culturally or politically to have 
attained inclusion in a modern encyclopedia; mine is a subjective evaluation 
of the productive duration and especially moments of culmination in the several 
arts and sciences. C. E. Gray differs from both in that he counts individuals 
that are weighted for importance, and that his time units are unequal phases of 
economic-social-political development, which generally shorten as they approach 
a crest and thereafter lengthen again. The terms of the three set-ups vary 
enough in particulars to make the diagrams necessarily vary somewhat even 
where their meaning or purport was nearly identical. While it would be possible 
to equate their terms, this would involve repeating all counts, measures, ratings, 
and durations, from the bottom up, in two of the three formulations. I therefore 
refrain from further comparison with these other suggestive diagram-formula- 
tions, especially since only about two to two and a half of the Grays’ six cycles 
are involved in them. 

I have repeatedly urged skepticism regarding recurrent cycles in historical 
phenomena. The temptation to see repetitions in the fluctuating phenomena is 
very great, and is likely to lead to forcing or selection of phenomena to fit a 
scheme. Also, there are no very evident reasons for us to expect to find regularity 
in phenomena occurring in such complexity as history presents, and subject to 
sO many impinging causalities: physico-chemical, geological and geographic, 
physiological and genetic, individually psychological and socially psychological, 
as well as cultural “residues”, concatenations, and styles. 

Most historians flatly disbelieve in recurrent regularities. This may be 
because they are mostly accustomed to operate with continuities of events 
within the frame of single civilizations, rather than with comparisons between 
civilizations or periods. Anthropologists, on the contrary, favor comparison 
on principle - we are in a measure a sort of comparative or generalizing 
historians, as indeed Eduard Meyer saw us as becoming. All we can ask, but 
must ask, is that comparisons should be sound; this is not always easy to 
achieve. In Configurations I assembled abundant examples - abundant to the 
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point of tiresomeness, some have thought — of occurrences of cultural creativity 
tending to come in aggregated or clustered distribution; as had indeed been 
recognized since antiquity and first by a historian, Velleius Paterculus. But I 
did not find or argue that the clusterings or constellations recurred with 
regularity. In fact, as late as 1957, in Style and Civilizations, I still considered 
the term cycle a misleading and often unfortunate one in reference to the 
history of human civilization, unless phenomena could be found to recur with 
the regularity of incidence or intensity of say sunspots, or at least of modern 
business cycles. To this view I still adhere. 

I am particularly impressed by the fact that the stretch within the 2300 years 
where the Gray’s troughs and crests seem to me least meaningful historically, 
or most likely to be wrongly dated, are all within the transition or interval 
between the two major civilizations, in a period of cultural loss and breakdown 
or first halting reconstitutions. Perhaps this reflects the fact that successful 
civilizations are constructive, integrated, and styled, that these are qualities 
implying form, and perhaps some regularity of form even of events; but that 
when cultural disintegration and shrinkage occur, events also become more 
haphazard — unless perhaps our after-vision turns particularly murky then. 

At any rate, I believe the results should be checked with every safeguard, and 
extended into new terrain as well, by more accurate measurements, if possible. 

I offer the following suggestions as to such further research: 

1. The time span dealt with should be lengthened. It can probably be 
projected over nearly another 1300 years. This would carry inquiry into the 
Near East and into other nations (Sumerians, Egyptians, etc.); but such 
geographical extension would not be much more drastic than that in the Grays’ 
present data. 

2. If India, China, native America can be covered analogously but separately, 
even though with less accuracy, they may be vitally important. At any rate, 
data on them should not be commingled with those on the Ancient Near East- 
Classical-European development. 

3. Simple wholesale methods like counting names in encyclopedias, culture- 
bound as such works are, possess the advantage of the reliability which broad 
and measurable data give, and are therefore to be favored for a first approach. 
The method will refine itself as progress is made. 

4. It is just as easy and almost as fast to collect raw data classified according 
to both nationality (or area) and kind of activity as unclassified. Profiles for 
political and for cultural activity may come out much alike, but this cannot be 
assumed. Merging of data of different classes should be the final step. Separate 
counts, lists, profiles, for each obvious category may differ much or little, and 
adding them together in case they show more significance that way, involves 
almost no additional labor. But if data of different categories are once scram- 
bled, it is usually impossible to segregate them without beginning over from 
the beginning. 
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5. How far raw data should be treated by weighting is not a matter to be 
decided on abstract grounds, but ad hoc, and especially after trial. There are 
advantages and disadvantages to weighting, and each situation, and the way 
the data run in it or vary in the sources, should be considered. 


A. L. KROEBER 
University of California 











THE PATTERN OF SERBIAN INTELLECTUAL EVOLUTION, 
1830-1880 


(A sequel to Edward Shils, “‘The Intellectuals and the Powers’”’, 
CSSH. 1:5-22) 


I. ““CONSTITUTIONALISTS’”” AND IMPORTED BUREAUCRATS 


The time seemed propitious for the establishment of a government of law in 
Serbia at the beginning of 1830. Between the end of 1828 and the autumn of 
1830 Prince Milos of Serbia created a so-called “legislative commission” to 
translate the Code Napoléon into Serbian and codify the laws and customs of 
the country. In January 1830 he solemnly advised a great national assembly 
that he had obtained an imperial edict from the Sultan ending all direct obliga- 
tions of Serbian peasants to their former Turkish lords, guaranteeing Ottoman 
recognition of Serbian autonomy in most matters of internal administration, 
and offering Serbia the prospect of territorial aggrandizement, as well as the 
express right to institute schools, courts, and a governmental administration 
of her own. Shortly thereafter the Serbian envoys to St. Petersburg returned 
to Serbia and made it known that the Tsar-Protector had supposedly expressed 
the view that every state should have an “organic charter’. The able and 
enlightened Count Paul Kiselev, Russian Governor of the Rumanian princi- 
palities of Wallachia and Moldavia, had moreover just endowed these provinces 
with “Organic Statutes”. 

The reaction following the French, Belgian, Italian, and Polish revolutions, 
however, was little conducive to the elaboration of constitutional reforms. 
A code of laws drawn from the Code Napoléon but amended to conform with 
native tradition was prepared and submitted to an assembly of lay and clerical 
dignitaries for approval. Accepted with slight modifications, the project was 


' Nil Popov, Rossiia i Serbiia; istoricheskii ocherk russkago pokrovitel’stva Serbii s 1806 po 


1856 god [Russia and Serbia; Historical Sketch of the Russian Protectorate over Serbia, 
1806-1856], 2 vols. (Moscow, K. Soldatenkov, 1869), pp. 294-97; Dragoslav Jankovic¢, 
O politiékim strankama u Srbiji XIX veka [Political Parties in Nineteenth Century Serbia] 
(Belgrade, Prosveta, 1951), p. 71; Barthélemy Sylvestre Cunibert, Essai historique sur les 
‘révolutions et l’indépendance de la Serbie depuis 1804 jusqu’a 1850, 2 vols. (Leipzig, F. A. 
Brockhaus, 1855), I, p. 312; [Aleksandr N.] Pypin and [Wiodzimierz] Spasowicz, Histoire des 
littératures slaves, trans. from the Russian by Ernest Denis (Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1881), 
p. 301; David Mitrany, The Land and the Peasant in Rumania; the War and Agrarian Reform 
(1917-21) (London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press; New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1930), pp. 26-34; Vuk Stefanovi¢ Karadzic, Pisma [Letters] (Belgrade, Prosveta, 
1947), pp. 114-17. 
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never executed.? Nor was the country allowed to devise a popular constitution 
nor even given an organic charter. 

The awakened ambitions of a few Serbian leaders to win true statehood, 
establish an official class familiar with the techniques and refinements of 
modern government, and restore the long disrupted links with Western civili- 
zation and culture, could none the less, at least theoretically, be more fully 
satisfied following Ottoman recognition of Serbian semi-autonomy. In fact, 
however, Serbia possessed only a very primitive governmental administrative 
structure and not even the semblance of an “‘educated class”. The Principality 
therefore found itself obliged to call upon the culturally more advanced 
transriparian Serbs of Austria and Hungary to perform the duties of a Serbian 
official class. 

For a full decade and more after 1830, according to the somewhat exag- 
gerated view of MiloS’s Piedmontese doctor Barthélemy Sylvestre Cunibert, 
“a great thick cloud” — une nuée — of Hungarian Serbs poured over Serbia in 
quest of official functions. Many of the new officeseekers or, as Cunibert 
called them, “men of the pen’”’ had just emerged from school or from some 
modest business.* Some, however, were runaway debtors and law violators or, 
in the mordant werds of the patrict scholar Vuk KaradzZi¢, “‘bankrupts, vaga- 
bonds, and desperados’’,4 or appreciated Serbia “* as a pig [prizes] a forest in 
which there is an abundance of acorns and water’’.5 

The transriparian Serbs regarded themselves as distinguished bearers of 
Western culture, destined to administer the illiterate and “‘half-savage bar- 
barians” of the Principality. Dress, language, and outlook divided them from 
the native Serbs. The new “men of the pen” looked down upon agricultural 
or manual labor, demurred against teaching their sons a craft or marrying 
their daughters to a craftsman, and for several years wore ““German”’ clothes 
instead of the Serbian national dress. Instead of saying “‘thee” and “thou” in 
the homespun manner of the Principality, they employed the German habit 
— ridiculous-sounding to Serbian ears — of addressing each other in the third 
person. Finally, they refused to call other Serbians “Brother” in the customary 
fashion of the patriarchal society of Serbia. No wonder that the pravi Srbi 
or “true Serbians”’ of the Principality murmered against these “foreigners” or 
““Swabians’’, whom they considered without morals, without religion, without 
scruples, without patriotism, sold to Austria, and present in Serbia only to 
enrich themselves at the expense of the poor native Serbian.® 


2 


* Leopold Ranke, The History of Servia, and the Servian Revolution, with a Sketch of the 
Insurrection in Bosnia, trans. from the German by Mrs. Alexander Kerr (London, Henry 
G. Bohn, 1853), pp. 250-51. 

Cunibert, II, pp. 27-29. 
* Karadzic, Pisma, pp. 142-43, 168-69. See also Jankovi¢, pp. 72-73. 
> [Vuk Karadzic], Vukova prepiska [Vuk’s Correspondence], 7 vols. (Belgrade, DrZavna 
Stamparija, 1907-13), II, p. 566, letter from Karadzi¢ to Prince Milo’, December 19, 1824. 
6 Popov, Rossiia i Serbiia, 1, p. 252; Cunibert, II, pp. 27-29, 271-72. Cf. Karadzi¢, Pisma, 
pp. 170-71. 
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After 1830 most of the Serbian expatriate chiefs, who had taken flight to 
Bessarabia upon the collapse of the Serbian insurrection in 1813 and who had 
long received lucrative pensions from the Russian Government, heeded the 
counsels of the Russians to return to Serbia. These returning émigrés came 
back seeking land, functions, and influence. The rewards they obtained did 
not content them; soon they were singing the praises of Russian political and 
social institutions, morals, customs, and way of life. Nothing could be good, 
true, or beautiful unless it was @ la russe.’ The “Swabians’”’ extolled almost 
everything Austrian, the returning expatriates almost everything Russian. They 
may not have been typical representatives of either Austria or Russia, but they 
were none the less a class apart from the native Serbian peasantry in their 
ambition to imitate what was foreign —- French and soon even English, if not 
Austrian or Russian or German. 

The newcomers brought with them their alien tastes and requirements for 
new or “Austrian” and “Russian” furniture, food, clothing, and beverages, 
such as beer. New mercantile and handicraft shops arose: bookstores, phar- 
macies, coffeehouses, and taverns, many owned or managed. by “Swabians” 
or by the once more ubiquitous Vlachs.* With the Kulturtrdger came profes- 
sional gamblers. Games of chance became an irresistible passion in Kragujevac, 
Smederevo, and Belgrade —- so much so that Milos decided to restore the old 
morality by decree; cardplaying — in private as well as in public — was declared 
illegal.® 

Upset by the alteration of the mores and discontented with the Prince’s 
disrespect for private property and continued vexatious exactions of corvée 
labor, the people soon complained that the Prince was entirely under the 
domination of the ““Swabians”. KaradzZi¢, in exile, warned Milo in 1832 that 
Serbia desperately needed a government of law with proper guarantees for 
personal security and the right of property, a rational administrative structure, 
the systematic development of education, and the abolition of all corvée labor 
not of “communal necessity and utility”.1° District elders and officials com- 
plained that Milos treated them as personal servants or even, in the words of 
KaradZi¢, as “beggars and slaves”. 

A number of prominent district elders and several high officials thereupon 
formed a conspiracy to end the despotic personal government of Milos’. Under 
the Vice President of the Grand Tribunal, Stojan Simi¢, they aimed to con- 
Cunibert, II, pp. 29-31; Popov, Rossiia i Serbiia, 1, p. 250. 

Cunibert, II, pp. 213-14; Dragutin P. Suboti¢, ‘““‘The Serbia of Prince Milo8’’, Slavonic 
Review, I (1924), p. 160; Emile Haumant, ‘La Serbie sous Milo8 et ses premiers succes- 
seurs,” Sisiéev zbornik [Collection of articles in honor of the Croatian historian Ferdinand 
SiSic], ed. Grga Novak (Zagreb, C. Albrecht [P. Acinger], 1929), p. 24. 

® Cunibert, II, pp. 83, 277. 


10 Ibid., pp. 271-72; Karadzi¢, Pisma, pp. 156-89, letter of April 12/24, 1832, to Prince 
Milo. 


11 Jbid., p. 171; Jankovi¢, p. 74; Jaa M. Prodanovic, Istorija politi¢ékih stranaka i struja u 
Srbiji [History of Serbian Political Parties and Currents] (Belgrade, Prosveta, 1947), I, p. 62. 
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centrate political authority and economic control in the hands of an oligarchy 
of great landlords and high officials, as in the neighboring provinces of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia. Simié believed the peasants required the tutelage of a 
class of enlightened oligarchs. The Simié plan was never put into operation, 
but the conspirators forced Milos to call a grand popular assembly in 1835, 
which soon gave Serbia a constitution.!* 

The Constitution of 1835 provided for the separation of powers, created 
a Council of State, and augmented the authority of the National Assembly, 
which was to meet at least once a year to approve the national budget. It 
guaranteed personal and property rights and recognized the right of everyone 
(hence, also of officials) to engage freely in trade, thus legally breaking the com- 
mercial oligopoly of Milo§ and his business “partners”. It also gave life tenure 
to public officials, who could henceforth be dismissed only upon the recom- 
mendation of the Council of State and conviction by the courts of violation 
of the laws and decrees of the land. Finally, it established a hierarchy of ranks 
in the government service, assured officials of promotion on the basis of 
seniority and ability, and entitled them to retirement pensions and sick bene- 
fits.18 

Seeing in it a symbol of the contagious revolutionary principle, the Russian, 
Austrian, and Turkish governments intervened to effect the annulment of the 
Serbian constitution before its major provisions could be applied.14 Instead 
of declining, however, the movement in favor of a constitution and government 
of law grew. The coalition of oligarchs who had tried to restrict the powers of 
the Prince entered into an intrigue with Russians and Turks with the object 
of restoring their recently won and lost constitutional rights. 

Milo8, increasingly isolated, turned to Britain, which sent its first consul to 
Belgrade in 1837. The conditions sine qua non of English protection against 
the intrigues of Russia and the encroachments of Turkey embodied the aboli- 
tion of all corvée obligations having no definite public utility and the recog- 
nition of the inviolability of personal and property rights, including the right 
to engage in commerce without hindrance. The British consul, Colonel George 
Lloyd Hodges, further advised the Prince that the idea of a strong executive 
was not altogether irreconcilable with the satisfaction of part of the demands 
of the “constitutionalists’”. Nor should it conflict with the provisions of the 
Ottoman hatt-i sherif or imperial rescript of 1830, which specified that the 
Prince should govern in agreement with an assembly of notables and forbade 


12° Cunibert, II, pp. 78-88, 128-29; Ranke, pp. 254-58. 

18 Prodanovié, I, pp. 70-73; Jankovi¢é, pp. 83-84; Emile Haumant, La Formation de la 
Yougoslavie (XVe-XXe siécles) (Paris, Editions Bossard, 1930), pp. 272-73; Jean Mousset, 
La Serbie et son Eglise (1830-1904) ( Paris,Librairie Droz, 1938), pp. 137-40; Stevéa Mi- 
hailovi¢é, Memoari Stefana-Stevée-Mihailovica [Memoirs of Stevéa Mihailovic], ed. Zivan 
Zivanovié (Srpska Kraljevska Akademija, Zbornik za istoriju, jezik i knjizevnost srpskog 
naroda, section 1, Book XVIID (Belgrade, Grafitki zavod ‘Makarije’ A. D. u Zemunu, 1928), 
p. 279. 

14 Cunibert, II, pp. 198, 201-27; Prodanovic, I, p. 66. 
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the dismissal of “elders” or “‘senators’’, unless found guilty of treason against 
the Porte or of violating the laws of the Principality. To achieve this recon- 
ciliation he counseled the Prince to constitute all departmental and district 
elders, judges, upper clergy, and four highest military commanders into a 
special order of irremovable “senators” or “lords”’ with life tenure. The Prince 
should then create a Privy Council from among the members of the proposed 
privileged estate but should retain the right to dismiss and appoint Councillors 
at his own discretion. 

Agreeing to the substance of the English plan Milos prepared a constitutional 
draft of Hodges’ recommendations. A portion of the transriparian “men of 
the pen”, however, opposed the new proposals.'* The aspiring oligarchs pre- 
pared another constitutional draft and despatched a delegation to Istanbul to 
seek redress of their grievances. The Sultan and his Ministers gladly complied 
with their request and the delegation returned to Serbia with a hatt-i sherif 
which in essence constituted an “‘organic charter”’. 

The “Turkish” constitution or organic charter of 1838 differed from the 
constitution of 1835 in four ways: it omitted all reference to a National As- 
sembly; it was imposed upon instead of emanating from the people; it came by 
way of a foreign government and former colonial oppressor; and it augmented 
the powers of the Council of State, or Privy Council.!” But it perpetuated the 
bureaucratic apparatus instituted by the constitution of 1835. Uniforms for 
civil and military officials were maintained, higher officials continued to be 
graced with Russian titles, such as prevoshoditelstvo or “‘Excellency”’, visokorodie 
or “High born”, visoko blagorodie or “High well born”, and blagorodie or 
“Well born”. The transriparian Serbs or “Swabians” continued to be “‘the 
zealous guides of the inexperienced native-born population”’.1* Higher function- 
aries continued to surround themselves with “‘a mob [of the kind] of subalterns 
who swarm the European chancelleries” and accumulate a “prodigious medley 
of worthless paper’’.'!® When the “constitutionalists” initially came to power 
in 1839, they purged the bureaucracy of elements friendly to Milo§ and gave 
the political spoils to their own friends. The number of governmental func- 
tionaries grew from a total of 169 in 1830 to 672 in 1839, and 1,151 in 1842.?° 

The victory of the “‘constitutionalists” was only temporary. After the abdi- 


‘> Cunibert, II, pp. 366-71. 
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cation of Milo’ and the decease of Milan in 1839, the new head of state, Prince 
Michael Obrenovic¢, revealed his authoritarian inclinations. Several “‘constitu- 
tionalist” leaders went again to Istanbul in 1841 to plead their case. While in 
the Ottoman capital they made contact with Prince Adam Czartoryski’s new 
French-supported Polish Agency or unofficial mission to the Porte. With the 
aid of several Polish agents, who came from Istanbul to Belgrade to thwart the 
autocratic will of Tsar Nicholas of Russia in backing the regime of Prince 
Michael, the “constitutionalists” succeeded in deposing Michael and twice 
electing Alexander Karadjordjevi¢ Prince of Serbia.” 

Czartoryski and the constitutionalist leaders agreed that Serbia could not 
become truly independent until the Austrian monopoly of the foreign com- 
merce of Serbia was broken. They believed in striving to force the Turks to 
grant them a corridor to the Adriatic or at least the right of free passage for 
their commerce. A commercial route was to run from Belgrade via Scutari 
to Ulcinj (Dulcigno). At Ulcinj the Serbs should create an agency to promote 
the export of their own products and the import of French and English goods.”* 

To realize this policy and to create more useful functions for Serbian bureau- 
crats, Ilija GaraSanin, constitutionalist, director of Serbian intelligence, divided 
European Turkey in 1845 into a western and eastern propaganda sector, to 
each of which he assigned a propaganda chief. The two chiefs appointed 
regional agents, each agent a number of departmental prefects, and each prefect 
a number of village chiefs. Agents, prefects, and village propaganda chiefs 
remained, for the most part, unknown to each other.”* 

Appointing numerous Roman Catholics as propaganda agents, GaraSanin 
conceived the project of South Slav or Serbian unification outside of the 
Serbian Orthodox Church and under the direct influence of the Polish emi- 
gration. Only a single important representative of Orthodoxy, the poet Prince- 
Bishop Petar II Petrovié Njego’ of Montenegro, apparently collaborated in the 
execution of the program. The attempt was thus made to spread the mystique 
of a unified Serbian or Yugoslav state by exalting the ideas of religious free- 
dom and toleration. This was very different from the later Bulgarian decision 
to advance the cause of Bulgarian nationalism by creating a Bulgarian Exarch- 
ate or autocephalous church, in which membership would be almost tanta- 
mount to acknowledgment of Bulgarian nationality.” 

Endowing Serbia with a practical program for the future, the “‘constitution- 
alists” also succeeded in 1844 in giving the Principality a Civil Code based 
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directly upon the Austrian civil code of 1811 and indirectly on the Code 
Napoléon. The new Civil Code consecrated the principle of equality before 
the law and gave fresh vigor to the institution of private property. Zadruga 
members received a legal right to a proportionate part of the formerly common 
household property and the freedom to sell, mortgage, or otherwise alienate 
that portion.» The actions of the “‘constitutionalists”’, in spite of their theore- 
tical preferences for “‘enlightened”’ oligarchy, thus promoted the development 
of a market economy and the growth of a middle class devoted to the ideology 
of “liberalism”. The continued subdivision of zadruga properties, combined 
with the constant growth of population, also led to the pauperization of in- 
creasing numbers of peasants. The bureaucratic and “‘constitutionalist’’ phase 
of Serbian history thus fathered the “liberal” phase and laid the objective or 
structural foundations for the later rise of “radicalism”. 


II. RISE OF A NATIVE EDUCATED CLASS 


The “‘constitutionalists” and imported bureaucrats were primarily concerned 
with concrete problems, such as the creation of a stable political or effective 
administrative state. The states they sought to imitate — the most powerful, 
most bureaucratic, and most “political” of the “political states” — were, how- 
ever, also “cultural states’’. “‘Constitutionalists’” and bureaucrats were thus 
easily persuaded to promote “culture” through the introduction of a European 
system of “humanist” education. 

The achievements of the liberals in the promotion of education were only 
slightly greater than those of the “‘constitutionalists” and imported bureaucrats. 
Some liberals were indifferent to the spreading of knowledge to the conceivably 
illiberal peasant masses. 

In 1800 there were only two elementary and no secondary or advanced 
Christian schools in all of the pashalik of Belgrade, and in both the language 
of instruction was Greek.?® The monasteries of Serbia then performed only 
very perfunctory tasks of teaching; the monks were in fact customarily illiterate. 
In 1808 the rebel chieftain Karageorge allowed the defrocked Serbian humanist 
and rationalist Dosite; Obradovi¢ of the Banat of TemiSvar to establish a 
school of advanced learning in Belgrade. The collapse of the Serbian insur- 
rection in 1813 ended efforts to improve education.?’ 
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Until 1830 the few teachers available to Serbia were poorly trained daskals, 
whose name suggests a tradition of neo-Byzantine culture. Daskals went 
from village to village, like wandering craftsmen, stopping for a time wherever 
parents were willing to have their sons taught to read and write. [lija GaraSanin, 
the ablest of the “‘constitutionalists”, succeeded in supplementing the education 
he received from a simple daskal only by enrolment for a short time in a Greek 
school in Zemun, in Austrian territory, and in a German school in Orahovica.?® 

Vuk KaradzZi¢ counseled Milo§S in 1820 to select a small group of literate 
Serbian youths of 15 to 20 years of age, place them in a higher school for three 
years under the direction of three competent teachers, teach them grammar, 
mathematics, statistics, rhetoric, law, logic, history, geography, natural science, 
and physics, and ultimately reward them with the duties and responsibilities 
of governmental administration. Such youths, he was persuaded, would obtain 
better training and develop an immensely keener sense of civic responsibility 
than most “Swabian” immigrants with twelve years of study in tradition-bound 
Austrian and Hungarian schools could ever possess. But Milo§ and his closest 
advisers feared such a step might sharpen the spirit of revolt in the Serbian 
people, in spite of KaradZi¢’s advice that knowledge and freedom in com- 
bination are deterrents to revolt.2® After 1830, however, Serbian elementary 
education advanced fairly rapidly. By 1870 there were 441 schools with 550 
teachers and over 23,000 pupils.®° 

In the early 1830’s the Serbian Government established a Gymnasium or 
secondary school in Belgrade and in Kragujevac. In 1838 Belgrade obtained 
a Lyceum. Three years later the Lyceum added a Faculty of Law to its original 
Faculty of Philosophy. A seminary, two commercial schools, a technical school, 
a military academy, and a school of agriculture were established between 1836 
and 1853. In 1863 a Technical Faculty was nominally added to the Lyceum, 
now renamed Velika Skola or “Ecole Supérieure”. Finally, in 1864, the 
Government opened a secondary normal school for girls. By 1865 Serbia 
possessed two classical Gymnasia and four junior Gymnasia, with a total of 
46 teachers and 1,476 pupils.* 
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In 1839 the Serbian Government began to finance the education of select 
students in foreign schools. By 1848 perhaps a hundred Serbians in the Princi- 
pality had enjoyed some kind of instruction abroad. In 1859 the number of 
Serbians from the Principality educated in Russian, German, French, Austrian, 
and Italian universities and other advanced schools was over 200.** Serbia thus 
eventually ceased to depend upon teachers and bureaucrats from among the 
Serbs of Hungary and freed herself from the excessive intellectual tutelage of 
Austria. 

From the point of view of educational facilities she could offer other peoples, 
especially the Serbs of. Montenegro and South Slavs of the Ottoman Empire, 
Serbia was not wholly a deficit area. As late as 1865, for example, Montenegro 
possessed only one secondary school, one seminary, and eleven two-year 
primary schools. In 1863 fifty-two Montenegrins and Yugoslavs from Turkey 
were enrolled in the Gymnasia and other schools of the Principality.** 

Vienna, Pest, Karlovci, and Novi Sad had emerged as modest centers of 
Serbian culture in the eighteenth century. After 1848, however, Serbia began 
to challenge the intellectual accomplishments of the Serbs of Vojvodina and of 
the rest of the Habsburg realm. In 1868, of 269 books published in Serbian 
Cyrillic, 47 appeared in Novi Sad, 68 in Zagreb, and 126 in Belgrade.*4 

Serbian literacy grew from conceivably less than half of one percent in 1827 
to 9.33 percent in 1884. The rise in literacy was of greater significance than sug- 
gested by the percentages because the population of Serbia grew from 678,192 
in 1834 to 1,901,736 in 1884, largely in reponse to immigration from Turkey 
and Austria-Hungary and the transfer to Serbia of certain Ottoman territories 
by the Congress of Berlin. The bulk of the new immigrants, at least the very 
large number from Turkey, were illiterate and tended to depress the percentage 
of Serbian literacy. In 1874, 91,039 inhabitants of the Principality could “read 
and write’’. Of these, the fifteen foremost towns of Serbia accounted for about 
40 percent.*® 

Comparatively little was done, however, to attune education to the needs of 
industry and almost nothing to adjust it to the requirements of the peasant. 
The few specialized schools which were established were mediocre. The Gym- 
nasia, on the other hand, emphasized “‘classical” subjects, such as grammar, 
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rhetoric, and “‘poetics”. In 1850 Latin replaced Serbian as the principal sub- 
ject of instruction. 

After 1830 a fierce struggle broke out over the language question. Should 
the Serbian language be made to conform with the spoken language of the 
people, o1 should the Slavo-Russo-Serbian literary idiom of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries continue to prevail? Upon the intervention of the 
Metropolitan of Karlovci, Milos and his circle of intimates decided to oppose 
language reform. The new educated generation then began to battle for it. 
In 1847 the Serbian philologist Djura Daniti¢ advocated linguistic reform 
in his polemical War for the Serbian Language and Orthography. In the same 
year Karadzic published a Serbian translation of the New Testament and 
Petrovi¢ NjegoS of Montenegro his “Mountain Wreath’, a stirring epic of 
the struggle of the Montenegrin against the renegade. Two years earlier 
NjegoS had published a philosophical epic, ““Beam of the Microcosm”, on the 
theme that the sacred obligation of man, endowed by God with reason and a 
moral sense, is to fight against tyranny. Tyranny will in the long run yield. 
All four of the above works were published outside the confines of the Princi- 
pality. Their common aversion to tyranny and romantic appeal to reason and 
the fact that all four, along with other works published at the time, were in the 
language of the people, none the less strengthened the national consciousness 
and élan of the newly educated youth of Serbia.** 

In 1846, as had happened somewhat earlier in the various Habsburg pro- 
vinces, a Reading Club was founded in Belgrade. In 1847, the Serbian Literary 
Society founded a periodical. In the same year the students of the Lyceum 
founded the Association of Serbian Youth with the goal of awakening the 
people through the medium of literature. The association entered into contact 
with the Society of Serbian Progress in Karlovci and with Serbian and other 
Slav students in Pest and Bratislava.*’ 


III. LIBERALISM AND NATIONALISM, 1848-1868 


The revolution of 1848 found the educated urban youth of Serbia ecstatically 
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imbued with the principles of liberalism and nationalism. Nationalist prin- 
ciples also found support among the older and more conservative generation 
of “‘constitutionalists”. A week before the outbreak of revolution in Hungary, 
the Austrian consul to Serbia warned Metternich of the existence in Belgrade 
of a so-called “‘democratic Panslav Club” under the leadership of certain mem- 
bers of the Council of State. Ostensibly with the knowledge and approval of 
GaraSanin, this began to send out agents to Austria after the middle of March 
to propagate the idea of South Slav cooperation.*® The French consul advised 
Lamartine shortly thereafter of the joyful delirium with which the Serbs of 
the Danube greeted the news of the French revolution. Lamartine himself 
had in his Histoire de la Turquie erroneously identified the Serbian chieftain 
Karageorge as a native of a village of Lorraine and veteran of the “French 
revolutionary campaigns of 1792”. In 1833, while passing through Serbia after 
an Odyssey of the Near East, he had been impressed by the devotion of the 
Serbs to the cause of progress. He could not refrain from saying then, as a 
traveler, what in 1848 he could not risk to say or do as Foreign Minister: 
“‘J’aimerais 4 combattre avec ce peuple naissant pour la liberté féconde’’ .®® 
On the morning of March 25, 1848, Belgrade awoke to find liberal and 
nationalist slogans posted nearly everywhere. Some of the slogans called for 
complete liberation from Turkey and the formation of a Yugoslav kingdom 
under the aegis of Alexander Karadjordjevi¢.*® The citizenry of Belgrade had 
even expected the students to fall upon the Turks during the night. Being too 
few in number, the students entertained such thoughts only momentarily. 
After March 25, however, Belgrade was in a revolutionary mood. The 
Council of State was in constant session. The new Reading Club appealed for 
freedom of the press. The government made unofficial threats to close down 
the Lyceum. The streets were filled with uniformed and secret police or spies. 
The students spread diatribes against the ‘““Swabians’’, partly in the hope of 
obtaining their places in the administrative service of the government. Aleksa 
Jankovi¢, a native of TemiSvar, was forced to resign as Minister of Education 
and Justice because the people regarded him as a “foreigner” or “Swabian’’. 
Stefan Stefanovi¢ Tenka, who replaced him, urged the Council of State to 
recognize the principle of freedom of the press. On his own authority, he 
allowed the students of the Lyceum to wear swords and marten skin caps, part 
of the uniform of the bureaucracy and thus a kind of symbolic recognition 
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that government positions would henceforth be filled from their ranks." 

In April Svetozar Mileti¢ of Vojvodina came to Belgrade and was not expelled 
from Serbia before he had called upon Serbs, Bosnians, and Bulgarians to over- 
look differences of religion and dialect and “become a people which cries: “‘Fra- 
ternity and Liberty!’’** The excitement in Belgrade led to the intensification of 
anti-Turkish animosity and soon to threats of mob action against the Turks of 
the capital. Stojan Simi¢, President of the Council of State, while attempting 
to placate such a crowd, made the mistake of calling the assembled throng 
“‘good-for-nothings”’. Only his resignation from the Council finally appeased 
the mob.** The Secretary of the Belgrade Police and several other “‘respect- 
able” citizens tried to combat the revolutionary current by organizing a “‘party 
of reform’’. The party protested, but without avail, that Serbia already en- 
joyed the freedoms for which other European peoples were fighting.** 

Hundreds of Serbians now joined the revolt in the newly proclaimed federal 
state of Vojvodina against the Magyars, whose leaders refused to apply to 
their neighbors the principle of nationality which they applied to themselves. 
By the beginning of 1849 more than 5,000 Serbian volunteers and mercenaries 
from the Principality were involved. 

The continued popular manifestations, combined with the plots of the par- 
tisans of MiloS and Michael Obrenovié to depose the reigning Karadjordjevi¢ 
Prince, forced the government to convoke a “national assembly” in the early 
summer of 1848. This “national assembly” failed to give satisfaction to the 
demands of the people, however, because the Government had taken the pre- 
caution of allowing the elected and ex officio deputies to gather not in a single 
place but in the capital of each department.*® 

The desires of the “liberals” and the “‘constitutionalists” were at this point 
superficially similar. The latter, however, placed their trust not in the nation 
but in their own ability to create a greater Serbia through negotiation and 
diplomacy.*” During the summer of 1848, for example, many Christians from 
Turkey sought refuge in Serbia and announced to GaraSanin “their fullest 
preparedness to agree to all [Serbian] plans and undertakings”. GaraSanin 
had no intention, however, of rushing into any kind of military action without 
an exact knowledge of the intentions of the Great Powers and of the readiness 
of France at least to support a movement of Serbian unification. Prince 
Alexander’s and GaraSanin’s extension of financial and military assistance to 
the rebels of Vojvodina was no doubt motivated by a number of important 
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factors, but one element in the decision may have been the desire to forestall 
a serious liberal or popular insurrection at home by turning the attention of 
the people away from domestic problems. We can be sure in any case that for 
GaraSanin and the “constitutionalists” the popular manifestations of 1848, 
including the convocation of a “national assembly”, were but a “game of 
children’’.*8 

By the summer of 1850 the “Bach system” of police repression was extended 
to Serbia. In August the Government suppressed Sumadinka, the new literary 
review of the poet Ljubomir Nenadovié (who in 1848 had fought on the barri- 
cades of Paris) on the charge that it had “‘abandoned the field of belles-lettres 
and thrown itself into politics”. In 1851 the Government abolished the liberal 
Association of Serbian Youth.4® The promised regular convocation of a 
National Assembly was not forthcoming. In 1855 one member of the Council 
of State bitterly complained to his colleagues: 


There are districts where the people is perishing from the beatings and tyranny of 
officials. Do you know that they beat them like cattle? Do not wait for complaints 
to come to you. No one may complain.®° 


Fear was at the base of the reaction, fear of Serbians educated abroad, especi- 
ally at the Law Faculty of the University of Paris, soon to play the role of a 
“‘school of ministers” for Serbia.*! Under Russian and Austrian pressures, 
the state came to regard even conservative “‘constitutionalists” like Jovan 
Marinovié and Ilija GaraSanin as, in the words of GaraSanin himself, “young 
and immoderate persons flowing over with French ideas’’.*? 

In 1853, while still a member of the Government, GaraSanin ironically ob- 
served in a letter to the exiled Marinovié that Serbians seemed incapable of 
creating their own educated élite. The educated class had first been ““Swabian’’ 
and was now becoming “‘French”’ or “Parisian”. How can an educated class 
of Serbians be created, he asked, “‘or must we wait until you grow old and are 
Serbicized’’, but how can we wait when “‘you grow old so slowly’’?** 

The real “Parisians” were men like Jevrem Gruji¢c. In 1848, while a student 
at the Lyceum, Gruji¢ became President of the new liberal Association of 
Serbian Youth. In 1849 he received a state stipend to study at the University 
of Heidelberg; after spending two semesters there he went on to Paris. In 1853, 
together with Milovan Jankovic, a Serbian state scholarship holder at the 
University of Berlin who had given up his scholarship there to study in Paris, 
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he published Les Slaves du Sud, pleading specifically for a proposal to link 
Belgrade by rail with Vienna, Constantinople, and the Adriatic.™4 

For his censure of the Prince in this work, the Serbian Government deprived 
Gruji¢ of his stipend, thus compelling him to return to the Principality. Failing 
to obtain appointment as a teacher or government functionary, he sought 
work as a legal counselor. As the Government refused to allow him to advertise 
his services, he was forced to solicit the financial aid of his father and return 
to the Paris Faculty of Law, where he obtained his Jicence in 1854. Upon his 
return to Serbia, he was immediately recognized as an “advocate of French 
laws” and advanced from the post of Chancellery clerk to First Secretary of 
the Council of State. His presence in the Council facilitated the formation, 
in the winter of 1857-1858, of a conspiracy of liberals, certain ‘‘constitution- 
alists” like GaraSanin, and partisans of the Obrenovi¢ dynasty, against the 
personal regime of the reigning prince. 

One group of conspirators soon formed a “Liberal Club’, organized into 
two “circles”. The policy-making unit, known as the “‘small circle”, was made 
up of Gruji¢, Milovan Jankovié (now Professor at the Lyceum), the Belgrade 
Gymnasium teacher Jovan Ili¢, and the military officer Ranko Alimpi¢. Less 
active but wholeheartedly sympathizing members were organized into a “‘wide 
circle’, made up of other Gymnasium teachers, another military officer, a 
ministerial secretary, several public administrators, seventeen merchants, five 
peasant proprietors, and five priests. In July 1858, the “small circle” decided 
to feel the pulse of public opinion and spread their ideas on the need for a 
regular National Assembly. Jankovic, Ili¢, and Alimpic, each assigned a special 
propaganda area, thereupon went among the people, to village fiests, weddings, 
synods, and monastic fairs, to see, hear, and persuade.®® Partisans of the 
Obrenovié dynasty, such as Stevéa Mihailovi¢, also went to the people, to dis- 
cuss the question of the return of the house of Obrenovié with peasants, village 
mayors, and priests, but most of all with merchants, and especially cattle 
traders, who “go most among the people’’.** 

The political program of the Liberal Club included national liberation and 
independence, freedom of trade, freedom of the press, assembly, religion, and 
education, freedom of the individual and security of property, more and better 
schools and teachers, and the construction of good roads for the benefit of 
commerce. I[li¢é and Vladimir Jovanovié, the Liberal ideologists, contended 
that a National Assembly was not a foreign innovation but “one of the most 
ancient and most sacred” of Serbian institutions.*” 
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By the end of July 1858 agitators roamed the streets of Belgrade calling 
for a national assembly. The Government finally acceded, elections took place, 
and early in December, 378 elected and 60 ex officio national deputies met in 
Belgrade and obtained Alexander’s abdication and the return of Prince Milo§.*® 

The Assembly quickly came under the control of the “constitutionalists”’ 
and frustrated the realization of the liberal program, but the Liberals also 
frustrated their own goals by their yearning for official titles and functions. 
Milos thus complained in September 1859 that “it would require a state thrice 
the size of Serbia if I were to give a position to everyone who sought one’’.®® 

Until 1864 Serbian Liberals none the less continued to exert their influence 
overtly. In that year, however, Vladimir Jovanovi¢, liberal and nationalist 
foe of autocratic Russia as well as of the Habsburg and Ottoman empires, 
supported the election of the Russian radical intellectuals Herzen and Cherny- 
shevkii as honorary members of the Serbian Literary Society. In reaction, the 
Government abolished the Literary Society, set up a more conservative Serbian 
Learned Society in its place, and dismissed Jovanovi¢ and two of his liberal 
colleagues from their posts at the “Ecole Supérieure’’.®° 

The forces of liberalism, however, were not crushed. In 1863, certain Serbian 
high school students of Vienna, reacting in part to the Turkish bombardment 
of Belgrade in the preceding year, founded the patriotic student society Zora, 
or “Dawn’’. In May 1866, Zora invited Serbian student and youth societies 
of the Habsburg dominions and of Serbia to hold a congress in Novi Sad. In 
August some four hundred representatives of Serbian youth from all Serbian 
lands met in the Gymnasium of Novi Sad and founded the Ujedinjena Omladina 
Srpska, or United Serbian Youth.* 

In the summer of 1867 the Omladina held its second congress in Belgrade. 
The presence of Jovanovié and of the Vojvodina liberal Mileti¢ and the election 
of Jevrem Gruji¢, only recently released from prison, as President, convinced 
the Government of the need of repression. Under the pretense that the fede- 
ration of youth intended to declare a Republic, the police dispersed the con- 
gress and expelled Jovanovié and Mileti¢ from Serbia. 
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Jovan Risti¢, advocate of the “‘middle road” and Serbia’s chief Minister and 
self-styled imitator of Bismarck, advised Prince Michael in November 1867 that 
fruitful and salutary reforms must be made from above or they would be made 
from below by way of disorder and convulsion: 

The Government is isolated; .. . those who are with it are not so out of conviction 
but to earn their bread. The Government has against it the party of Karadjordjevié, 
... the entire intellectual class which grows like the grass of the earth . . ., [and] all the 


old discontented followers of the Obrenovi¢é dynasty with Stevéa [Mihailovi¢] at 
their head. 


Upon the rejection of his advice, Risti¢ resigned, went into exile, and drew 
closer to the Liberals.®* 

In the spring of 1868 Prince Michael was assassinated. His Minister Nikola 
Hristi¢ immediately spread the rumor that the Omladina had prepared the 
crime, implicated certain students and the radical republican professor Dragiga 
Standjevié of the “Ecole Supérieure” in a so-called plot to establish a Republic, 
and obtained the promise of the Hungarian Government to imprison Jovanovi¢ 
and associate Mileti¢ with the assassination plot. The Hungarian Minister of 
the Interior, Baron Wenckheim, deprived Mileti¢ of his functions as mayor of 
Novi Sad and arrested Jovanovi¢ and the other municipal officials of Novi Sad. 

Soon, however, many Liberals —- and among them Jovanovié — were persuaded 
to abandon their opposition and give their support to Jovan Risti¢, now chief 
Regent of Serbia and architect of the policy of orienting the Omladina along 
“‘national liberal” lines. A section of the Liberals thus became conservative, 
even to the extent of supporting a government that could and did suspend 
constitutional guarantees of freedom of speech, press, and person. Such Liber- 
als now tended to espouse the theory of a Liberal dictatorship, or what is more 
commonly known as “constitutional dictatorship”.® 


IV. ROMANTICS, SLAVOPHILES, AND WESTERNERS 


Political liberals in Serbia were primarily interested in institutional and cultural 
changes which would make Serbia more like the states of Europe. Liberal and 
romantic creative writers, on the other hand, were more concerned with developing 
a mood in favor of the struggle for freedom against all tyranny, whether the 
tyranny of the East or West or the tyranny of the city over the country. 
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The strongest romantic current flowed from the rich tradition of native 
heroic and lyrical poetry. A weaker strain arose through the imitation of 
German lyricism. The profoundest outside romantic influence came from the 
poetry of Heine, Byron, Shakespeare, and the revolutionary Hungarian poet 
Alexander Petdéfi. In the 1860’s no foreign writer was more popular in Serbia, 
especially among the adherents of the Omladina, than the Heine of “Young 
Germany” .® 

Serbian romantics dreamed not only of the restoration of the empire of 
Tsar DuSan but also of a new “phoenix world”’, a Utopia founded on the con- 
ception of the basic unity of man in opposition to the idea of a world sharply 
divided and compartmentalized by race, class, and religion. The paternalistic 
and hostile attitude of nationalist Hungarians towards the Slavic and Latin 
groups in their midst shattered this dream. Serbian romantics then reidentified 
the “phoenix world” with the zadruga, with the community as against society, 
with society as against the state, and with the particular world of Serbdom or 
Slavdom. 

One group of romantics wanted to maintain a disintegrating patriarchal 
society, another wanted to use Slavic institutions as a means of circumventing 
capitalism and achieving socialism or democracy. In their opposition to capital- 
ism, bureaucracy, and even to the strong centralized rational state, the romantics, 
whether “reactionary” or “progressive”, were more or less united. The roman- 
tic writer Laza Kosti¢, who introduced Serbian readers to Shakespeare in the 
1860’s, admonished his compatriots, “Seek not salvation in the West, where 
the shopkeeper and the broker rule.”’ Djura JakSi¢, one of the most influential 
of the radical romantic poets, regarded the bureaucratic West as ‘‘a heap of 
foulness, a deformed creation”. The radical Milovan GliSi¢, satirizing the city, 
decried the foul foire or Balkan Carsija: “Oh, how that town market is nauseat- 
ing! The crowd errs this way and that. The merchants quarrel, insult each 
other like Jews. No likeness to the peaceful people of the village.”” The con- 
servative romantic novelist Stevan Sremac warned against the dangers both of 
“Europeanization”’ and of the Byzantine East.® 

Romanticism provided a link between conservatism and liberalism and altered 
the character of both. It placed less and less faith in the idea of progress through 
institutional change and more and more in the concept that different codes of 
behavior are peculiar to different ethnic groups. Every people must act in 
conformity with the peculiarities of its own national or racial psychology. It 
cannot indiscriminately adopt the institutions of other peoples, no matter how 
desirable these may appear to be. Romantics thus tended to challenge both 
the values of the conservatives and those of the rational liberals who wanted 
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Western institutions and reason to replace Slavic custom and “‘conscience”’. 
They sought to create a self-inspired society; consequently some easily suc- 
cumbed to Slavophilism. 

Shortly before his death in 1860, Alexis S. Khomiakov, one of the Russian 
Slavophile leaders, composed an “Epistle from Moscow to the Serbs’, which 
was published in Leipzig in both Russian and Serbian under the signature of 
eleven Slavophiles and Panslavists, all members of the Moscow Slavic Bene- 
volent Committee. The Slavophile-Panslavists warned the fraternal Serbian 
people above all against the pitfalls of “‘pride’’, whether the pride of the modern 
Greeks in the realm of the spirit, the intellectual pride of the West, or the 
recently castigated pride of the Russians in their military conquests or of the 
Russian landlords in the exploitation of their serfs. They condemned the in- 
discriminate adoption of Western ways, among them Western dress, luxury, 
constitutional government, social differentiation, a “double standard”’ of moral- 
ity, the idea that good may spring from evil, capital punishment, bureaucratic 
tutorialism, the fetish of formalism, and the abandonment of the Slavic idiom 
in favor either of a German technical vocabulary or of French, “the most 
indigent of European languages” (sic), as the language of culture. They also 
opposed the appointment of Roman Catholics, whose ‘“‘conscience” is at 
variance with that of Orthodox Slavs, to public office. Serbians could, they 
allowed, learn much from foreigners, but they could admit into their “social 
brotherhood” only Orthodox Slavs. 

The Slavophiles expounded the idea of duty as the unique source of right 
and extolled the Slavic custom of unanimity as against the so-called Germanic 
custom of decision by the majority. A stable society, they contended, depends 
upon religious homogeneity, and in Orthodox Slavic society, they pretended, 
homogeneity approaches perfection. For only the Orthodox Slav submits to 
the Slavophile “‘general will’’ of the ““communal conscience”; alone in Ortho- 
dox Slavic society, according to Slavophile Rousseauism, have the commune 
and communal justice been preserved almost in their primeval purity.®* 

The Epistle gave rise to a series of polemics in the Serbian press of Hungary 
between the Russophiles and Nationalists or ““Westerners”. The historian and 
political leader Djura Vukicevié and the liberal ideologist Jovan Hli¢ defended 
the Russian Slavophile views. The famous philologist in the “Ecole Supé- 
rieure” of Belgrade, Djura Daniti¢, denounced important portions of the 
Slavophile doctrine. The Serbian medievalist Stojan Novakovi¢ defended 
Daniti¢é and denounced the hegemonistic views of the Slavophile-Panslavists.®® 

Daniti¢é, who was soon to make known his advanced liberal view that the 
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Serbian literature of the greatest value was the creation of the homogeneous 
state of the early Nemanja rulers rather than of the empire-building time of 
DuSan,’° wrote to Danica censuring “‘the new Muscovite evangel’”’ of the “eleven 
apostles”. He denied the Slavophile belief that “‘conscience”’ could take the 
place of laws. He denounced the Slavophile “heresy” that the spirit of brother- 
hood is a monopoly of the Orthodox Slavs and the confused view that the 
source of this spirit is Orthodoxy and the communal nature of Slav society.” 

Ili¢é accused Daniti¢ of misconstruing the statements of the Russian Slavo- 
philes. Vukicevi¢, defending the Slavophiles against Danici¢, pointed out that 
history is replete with examples of laws which do not correspond to the “‘pure 
conscience of man’’. He maintained that the idea of the commune has its basis 
“in the very blood of the Slavs”, while fully responding to the “‘spirit of the 
Orthodox faith’. Vukicevi¢ also decried the excess of borrowed Western 
Gelehrsamkeit among the Serbians and the insufficiency of samostalnost, or 
ethical and cultural autonomy and self-inspiration.”* A decade later the Russo- 
phile Croatian philologist, I. V. Jagi¢, similarly criticized the Gelehrsamkeit of 
Daniéi¢, describing him in a letter to the Russian Slavophile historian Vladimir 
Lamanskii as “‘very doctrinaire, believing everything that my Germans write 
and forgetting their proverb: /iigt wie gedruckt’.” 

Both Russian and Serbian Slavophiles thus emphasized the self-staying, 
self-generating, self-sustaining qualities, the é/an vital, of the divinely inspired 
Slavic race. They opposed laws which were not self-generated through the 
“conscience”’ of the people and the medium of their “communes”, recognized 
leaders, and true faith, but drew instead upon heterogeneous influences. 


V. THE IDEOLOGY OF RADICAL REALISM 


By 1871 Serbia was confronted in some respects with the kind of economic and 
intellectual situation that had faced France in 1789: a small but growing and 
increasingly prospering middle class temporarily hit by hard times, a growing 
total and urban population, a peasantry threatened by slow proletarianization, 
a constitutionalist, liberal, romanticist, and radical-realist intellectual leader- 
ship vying for the possession of men’s minds. 

Under the impact of the teachings of new native radical intellectuals, the 
spread of the ideas of the Paris Commune, the popular insurrection in Herze- 
govina and Bosnia, and the continuing economic crisis, the people became 
radical, Jacobin, and socialist. In the elections of November 1875, socialists, 
workers, and progressive intellectuals captured the communal administrations 
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of Kragujevac, Sabac, and Smederevo. New elections in February of the fol- 
lowing year gave victory to peasants and workers in more than three hundred 
communes. In Kragujevac, seat of government and site of the arsenal or single 
factory of Serbia, a cortége of five hundred persons celebrated the victory by 
parading through the streets, singing the Marseillaise, shouting, 

Long live the Republic! 


Long live the Commune! 
Long live communal autonomy! 


and chanting a Serbian Carmagnole: 


Against God and the ruler, 
Against the priest and the altar, 
Against the Crown and the scepter, 
And the merchant usurer, 

For the worker, for the peasant, 
We fight the good fight. 


In spite of the opposition of the Ministry of War and the Council of Ministers, 
the frightened Prince Milan ordered troops to suppress the demonstration. 
Thirty prominent persons accused of treason were imprisoned. The courts, 
however, soon ordered their release, after having found them innocent or the 
charges against them vague or unsubstantiated.” 

Underground Omladina revolutionary clubs, liberals, radicals, socialists, the 
Serbian National Assembly, and Panslav agents were all partisans by 1875 or 
1876 of a policy of active assistance to the rebels of Herzegovina against Turkey, 
in contrast to the neutralist policy of Prince Milan and the “‘constitutionalist” 
or conservative party under Marinovi¢. The liberals believed war would unite 
the national energies of Serbia; the radicals looked forward to war as a means 
of creating a new social order. The liberal-radical view prevailed. Soon Serbia 
was at war, a war for which the Government had not prepared her materially, 
but it was not to be a war to found a new social order. Milan had consented to 
intervene against Turkey only to save Serbia and himself from revolution.” 

The Serbian “‘constitutionalist” and liberal-radical movements were led by the 
sons of the “‘governing class” in particular and the maturing educated youth 
in general. Never wholly integrated within the society of their elders and still 
less well integrated if that society is undergoing rapid social acculturation, 
children rebel against and reinterpret the ideologies of the parents. Who but 
the sons of ““Swabians” and “‘constitutionalists’’ could have created an ideology 
of liberalism? Who but the sons of “‘constitutionalists” and liberals could 
create an ideology of radicalism? 
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Henri Saint-Simon, John Stuart Mill and Auguste Comte had raised the 
question of generations even before Turgenev, Chernyshevskii, Pisarev and 
Pisemskii.”* In view of the acquaintance of Serbian and South Slav radicals, 
especially after 1868, with Saint-Simon, Mill and Comte as well as with the 
Russians, it is not astonishing that they should quickly show an intellectual 
as well as practical concern for the problem of the conflict of generations. The 
great Bulgarian revolutionary poet Hristo Botev thus developed the theme of 
“mothers and sons” or “mothers and daughters” in several poems in which 
conservative Balkan mothers, unfamiliar with the world beyond their village, 
sought to prevent their offspring from becoming socially “realist’”’ and revo- 
lutionary. His compatriot Ljuben Karavelov, the “Herzen of the Balkans’”’, 
discussed the subject of conflict of generations in at least three articles, the last 
of which, ‘“‘Is Justice at Fault?’’, written in Serbian, in 1869, caused a “furor” 
in Belgrade.’ 

After 1868, intellectual conviction and economic pressure turned many sons 
of the “governing class” of Serbia to radicalism in the hope of remaking the 
world to the advantage of the victims of history. Among these ‘‘enfants terri- 
bles” were many students at the “Ecole Supérieure”.”? Among the radical 
frondeurs there were also youths like Adam Bogosavljevi¢ (b. 1844), son of a 
well-to-do cattle trader. Bogosavijevié refused his diploma from the ‘Ecole 
Supérieure” in order to forego the temptation of a bureaucratic career, which, 
like other radicals, he deprecated and anathemized as “unproductive work’. 
By 1874 he was the foremost political leader of the radicalized anti-urban, 
anti-bureaucratic peasantry.”® 

The ideology of radicalism, however, found its most perfect expression in 
the thought of Svetozar Markovié (1846-1875). Markovi¢é himself was a son 
of the Serbian “gentry” class. His father was a district prefect, member of the 
class of bureaucrats against which Markovi¢ was to direct his steadfast ire. 
After completing his intermediate studies in Kragujevac and Belgrade, Markovi¢ 
was one of the five students admitted, in 1863, to the new Technical Faculty 
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of the “Ecole Supérieure”, where he found the occasion to acquaint himself 
with the radical thought of Herzen and Chernyshevskii. In 1866 he obtained 
a state scholarship to study at the Technological Institute of St. Petersburg. 
While in the Russian capital, he was initiated to the ideas of the radical critics 
Pisarev and Dobroliubov. He was elected Secretary of the St. Petersburg 
Jugoslovenska OpStina or ““Yugoslav Commonwealth”, a new Omladina affiliate. 
Desiring to become a “political worker” in the widest sense of the term, he left 
for Ziirich in 1869 to enroll at the Polytechnikum and shortly thereafter at the 
University of Ziirich. In Switzerland he was the Serbian correspondent of the 
Russian Section of the International.®° 

By the end of 1868 Markovi¢ no longer placed any hope in the leadership 
of the Liberals. Instead, he urged the organization of a “radical party” to 
wage a “struggle against everything which has grown too old - a struggle of 
the young generation against the old”. Still a student in St. Petersburg, he 
proudly identified himself as a shestidesiatnik — “tof the generation of the ’six- 
ties’. As a shestidesiatnik, consequently a “‘nihilist’’, he denounced the char- 
latanism of “virtually all our liberals’, who preach that reforms should be 
effected in terms of the “national spirit”. ““Tyrannical prefects, captains, police, 
the knout, the bastinado”’, he warned, are also in keeping with the “national 
spirit’, as is the belief in witches, vampires, and other superstitions, and in 
“chancelleries with their endless hierarchy of officials, gendarmes, spies, cen- 
sors ..., thanks to the bureaucratic upbringing of our pseudo-intelligentsia for 
the last forty years’’.*! In 1870 he again rebuked Vladimir Jovanovié and other 
liberal leaders for their ideology of an “eternal” and unitary Serbian demo- 
cratic “‘public spirit” and their view that everything undemocratic is the perni- 
cious result of “foreign influence’’.®? 

Markovi¢é admitted that age possessed the advantage of experience. He 
observed, however, that the youth of his day were better educated than their 
elders. Youth, he concluded, constitutes the natural leader and teacher of a 
changing and progressing world.** 

Refusing to deny his authorship of an article in which he was sharply critical 


80 Wendel, “Svetozar Markovic,’ Aus dem siidslawischen Risorgimento, pp. 135-65; 
Markovic¢ (Vucenov, ed.), [zabrani listovi, p.9; MasleSa, ed., Odabrani spisi, pp. ix-x; Meijer, 
p. 55; Skerli¢, Svetozar Markovié, pp. 11-29, 127. 

81 Miroslav Djordjevic, ed., Svetozar Markovié: Iz politiékih spisa i prepiske [Svetozar 
Markovic: Political Writings and Correspondence] (Sarajevo, Svjetlost, 1952), pp. 241-42, 
letter of December 24/12, 1868; Skerli¢, Svetozar Markovic, p. 127. 

82 Svetozar Markovic, Celokupna dela [Complete Works (incomplete in spite of the title)], 8 
vols. Vol. I-IT, ed. Lj. Joksimovi¢, Belgrade, Moderna Stamparisa Milivoja Bodjanskog, 1911-12; 
Vol. II, edited and prepared by the Committee for the Publication of the Complete Works 
of Svetozar Markovic, Belgrade, Izdavatka Knjizarnica Rajkovica i Cukovi¢a, n.d.; Vels. 
IV-VIII, ed. by Lj. Joksimovi¢, text prepared by the Committee for the Publication of the 
Complete Works of Svetozar Markovic, Belgrade, Parna Stamparija Narodne Radikalne 
Stranke, 1891-93), II, pp. 185-92. 

83 Djordjevic, ed., Svetozar Markovié, p. 206; Celokupna dela, I, p. 117; Djordjevié, Clanci 
i eseji, pp. 132-36. 
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of the Serbian Government, Markovié soon lost his state scholarship. Leaving 
Ziirich and returning to Serbia, he attempted to radicalize the Omladina. In 
June 1871 he founded Radenik, the first socialist newspaper of Serbia. During 
the rest of his short life he was a critic, reformer, revolutionary, advocate of 
women’s rights, organizer of several unsuccessful producers’ and consumers’ 
cooperatives, and intellectual father of the Serbian Radical Party, founded 
by Nikola Pa&ié six years after his death. 

Momentarily attracted to Bakuninism, like his more practical fellow traveler 
PaSi¢c, he quickly and decisively turned to scientific socialism and radical po- 
pulism. Persecuted in Serbia, he fled to Novi Sad in Vojvodina, where he 
became tutor in mathematics to a young girl with whom he fell in love. Political 
persecution in Hungary forced him to return to the Principality, but not before 
he had published in Novi Sad his most widely influential work, Serbia in the East.*4 

Upon his return in 1873, Markovié founded the reform newspaper Javnost, 
published by the newly formed Associated Printing Press of Kragujevac under 
the chairmanship of the director of the state arsenal, Captain Sava Gruji¢. 
Gruji¢ was one of the Serbians who, along with Svetozar Markovi¢’s brother, 
had gone to the aid of the Poles in 1863, and, along with Svetozar himself, had 
founded the St. Petersburg ““Yugoslav Commonwealth”. Civic-minded citizens, 
reform-minded government officials, and thoughtful young military officers 
constituted the membership of the Associated Printing Press. 

In its advocacy of a sovereign parliament, freedom of the press, free elections, 
and freedom of assembly, Javnost appealed to its readers, the commercial and 
professional middle classes and their sons. In its call for local autonomy and 
a free non-bureaucratic state, it appealed to the peasant and uncommitted 
intellectual.** 

Markovic’s continued criticisms of the government finally resulted in his 
imprisonment in 1874, a consequent worsening of his health and his death from 
tuberculosis while on a rest cure in Trieste after his release from prison.®* His 
ideas, however, lived on and continue to influence even the present generation 
of Serbians and Yugoslavs.§? 


VI. MARKOVIC’S OUTLOOK: SCIENTISM 

Progressive social leadership, held Markovi¢é, depends upon the evolution of 
84 Malon, “Svetosar Markowitch”, Revue socialiste, VIII (1888), pp. 587-91; Skerli¢, 
Svetozar Markovi¢é, pp. 62-72, 82-91; Count Cailo Sforza, Fifty Years of War and Diplomacy 
in the Balkans ;Pashich and the Union of the Yugoslavs, trans. by J. G. Clemenceau Le Clercq 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1940), pp. 4-13. 
°85  Skerli¢, Svetozar Markovic, pp. 94-96; Malon, “Svetosar Markowitch”, Revue socialiste, 
VIII (1888), p. 589. 

86 Skerli¢, Svetozar Markovic, p. 99; Wendel, ““Svetozar Markovic’, Aus dem siidslawischen 
Risorgimento, pp. 145-46. 

8? For evidence of the concern in Communist Yugoslavia with the ideas of Markovic, see 
Milovan Djilas, “O nacionalnoj istoriji kao vaspitnom predmetu” [National History as a 
Subject of Instruction], Komunist; organ Centralnog Komiteta KPJ, January 1949, pp. 56-57. 
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human knowledge and reason. Yet individuals with a strong sense of “‘en- 
lightened self-interest” can play a notable role only if social conditions are 
conducive to the diffusion of new ideas. Like the radical Russian critics 
Dobroliubov and Pisarev, Markovic believed the peasant could become in due 
time a convert to socialism. At present, however, the peasant’s highest ideal 
is property and the worker’s to become a petty bourgeois. Serbian peasants 
are in fact sometimes “‘so selfish as can be only the animal that calls itself man’. 
Enlightenment must therefore first come from above, from the “realist” intel- 
lectuals, the titans of the modern epoch.*®* 

Faith in the powers of the intellect is part of the Serbian rationalist tradition 
laid down by Dositej Obradovié at the close of the eighteenth century. The 
rationalist tradition looked upon ignorance as the source of evil, ascribed 
miraculous powers to education, endowed man with a God-given free will, and 
equated the good and the useful.*® The new “realism” of Svetozar Markovi¢ 
differed from the rationalism of Obradovié in its rejection of the doctrine of 
individual free will. 

On the basis of the psychological and physiological research of Wilhelm 
Wundt, Ludimar Hermann (Professor at the University of Ziirich between 
1868 and 1884), and Ivan M. Sechenov, Markovi¢é welcomed the concept of the 
primacy of matter. Even the. will, he concluded, is of material origin. Every 
thought is the outward projection or reflex of a movement in the brain stimu- 
lated by an external impression conveyed to the brain through the senses. But 
if the will is the inevitable consequence of external impressions, if thought and 
knowledge are historically and existentially conditioned, if the innate, immanent, 
or pure logical ideas and laws of the intuitive and idealist schools of philosophy 
are an illusion, the concept of free will is a self-evident absurdity. Agreeing 
with the materialist philosophy of Baron d’Holbach and the sensualists, he 
also concurred with social Darwinism and the popularizer of the new science, 
Moleschott, that ethics and ideology are challenges or responses to, hence 
necessary consequences of, the social structure.°° 

Markovié regarded Henry Thomas Buckle and Auguste Comte as “two of 
the greatest intellects of the nineteenth century”. But he criticized Buckle’s 
apparent exception of moral development from the laws of evolution. Morality 
and social ethics, he contended, can be altered by education and other external 
forces, even perhaps to the extent of being made — note the Lamarckian view 
which also became part of the Darwinian system — hereditarily transmissible 
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Bureau Central de Presse, 1936), p. 18. See also Dositej Obradovi¢, The Life and Adventures 
of Dimitrije Obradovié, Who as a Monk Was Given the Name Dositej, trans. and ed. George 
Rapall Noyes (Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1953.) 

90 Markovié, ‘“‘Realni pravac u nauci i Zivotu” [Realist Direction in Science and Life], 
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or, at least, socially persistent. Unlike Comte and the Utilitarians, Markovi¢ 
insisted that intellectual change must result in social change before it can effect 
a general moral transformation.®’ A new climate of opinion could not readily 
reach the peasant, however, until the number of schools and teachers was 
greatly increased or until Serbian radical intellectuals obtained the theoretical 
and practical preparation and psychological readiness to go to the people and 
teach by the spoken word. 

Markovic, the poet Ljubomir Nenadovic, the future Serbian statesman and 
leader of the Radical Party Nikola PaSi¢, and a dozen other young Serbs pre- 
sented a resolution to the Omladina in 1870 calling for free national education, 
the establishment of special technical and professional schools, the formation 
of societies to promote the health, progress, and general welfare of the people, 
and the convocation and infiltration by the radical and “realist” intelligentsia 
of church, school, and municipal councils. In proposing that the intellectuals 
go to the people, learn from them, and lead them, Markovi¢ seemed to accept 
the techniques of the advocates of the populist program of Herzen (and 
Bakunin) and the later Narodniki of Russia.** His followers were also in- 
fluenced by Jevrem Gruji¢, Stevéa Mihailovi¢é, and Vuk KaradzZic¢, all of whom 
went to the people. 

Concerned with communicating a new climate of opinion to the peasant, 
Markovié was no less keenly interested in problems of normal pedagogy and 
the sociology of learning. He condemned the use of physical punishment in 
the elementary and intermediate schools and deplored the general inclination 
of pupils to learn by rote instead of seeking to understand. He deplored the 
waste of time by students of the Belgrade Gymnasium and “Ecole Supérieure” 
at the newly established theater and in the smoke of cafés, where they drank, 
gambled, and composed socially valueless poetry. He extended his adverse 
criticism to the “humanist”? education of the Gymnasia.** Indebted as he was 
to Hegelianism and the liberalism of John Stuart Mill, however, he did not 
altogether deny the value of the classical ““humanist”’ phase of education as a 
preparatory step towards realist ““humanism’’. 


*1 Markovic, “Realist Direction,” Celokupna dela, V, pp. 109, 113-17, 120-21, 125-28, 
137-47; Markovic, ““Srpske obmane”’ [Serbian Illusions], Celokupna dela, I, p. 82; Markovi¢ 
‘Beli teror” [The White Terror], Celokupna dela, IV, pp. 75-76. 

82 In “Politi¢ki i ekonomski polozaj radnitkog staleza u Srbiji” [Political and Economic 
Situation of the Working Class in Serbia], Celokupna dela, I, p. 14, Markovic refers to the 
“intelligentsia” as ‘“‘the class which governs’. Elsewhere he calls “the class which governs” 
nadri-inteligencija or “‘pseudo-intelligentsia”. Cf. Miroslav Djordjevi¢, ed., Svetozar Markovié, 
p. 241, letter of December 24/12, 1868; Markovic, ““NaSe udruZivanje” [Our Formation of 
Cooperatives], Celokupna dela, Ul, p. 46. 
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kupna dela, IV, p. 89. 
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Students of the Law Faculty of Belgrade were, according to Markovié, 
particularly given to wasting their time because of their virtual assurance of 
government employment upon graduation. The Philosophical and Technical 
Faculties were somewhat more serious. But these Faculties were small since 
they could offer little promise of employment. Their graduates could look 
forward only to a dreary or bohemian future.® 

The value of a specific category of knowledge, Markovié maintained, depends 
upon its rational utility. The basic error of Serbian education was that it did 
not prepare the student to fulfill himself by responding to the real wants of 
society. Economically undeveloped Serbian society, he insisted, had no need 
of an unproductive bureaucracy, nor for luxury goods, nor for the fine arts and 
belletristic literature. *° 

The romantic Sehnsucht, cult of the ego, worship of the idea divorced from 
its social milieu, must give way to fact-searching and critical analysis, to the 
discovery and formulation of general laws, and to the knowledge of man as a 
producer. Poetic genius is no longer in the forefront of the struggle for freedom, 
not because Western culture has fallen victim to materialism, but because poets 
are unequal to the task of combating the strong, centralized rational state. The 
lyrical genius of the liberal and revolutionary poets did not guarantee the 
success of the Revolution of 1848. New conditions of social existence require 
a new kind of leadership, new ways of subjecting or explaining objective or 
material manifestations and phenomena. The realist social novel of Dickens, 
Gogol, and Chernyshevskii, or the scientific sociological treatise, corresponds 
more closely to the needs of the new times than does lyrical poetry or the 
romantic spirit.°* Serbian schools should therefore shift their emphasis to the 
positive sciences, set up experimental laboratories, teach the “‘social dynamics” 
of Auguste Comte, along with Darwinism and the laws of nature, teach for 
the sake of the people rather than for the specific sake of science or art, teach 
modern languages, social history and geography, economics and statistics. °° 

Markovié did not appeal in vain. By 1875 Realschulen or technical schools 
began to be established in Serbia.*® His disciples, moreover, put his theories 
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to practical application by being the first to discover Zola and by making a 
knowledge of Darwin part of the Serbian public domain.} 


VII. MARKOVIC’S OUTLOOK: LIBERTARIANISM AND PROGRESSIVISM 


From the point of view of the individual, the supreme value of life is freedom. 
From the point of view of society, the supreme value is economic production. 
The ideals of individual freedom and economic production are not incom- 
patible, Markovic maintained. In view of the contractual nature of society, 
the well-being of society requires the well-being of the individuals that com- 
prise it.2° 

The will of the people, he contended, is no more infallible than the reason 
of the individuals constituting the people. A prevailing current of thought 
acknowledges the fallibility of the individual but denies the fallibility of the 
Volksgeist. People, however, do make mistakes. They should therefore be 
given repeated opportunities to make new choices and decisions; the party in 
power must be forced to tolerate legitimate opposition and assent to new 
decisions of the people.? 

Unfavorable social and economic conditions, he held, can be modified by 
the “aggrandizement of the intellectual and moral wealth of the people”, but 
this itself can be achieved only through the increase of man’s opportunities 
and capacities to learn and work, and this last can be done only in freedom. 

Like Comte and Hegel, Markovi¢ believed that social evolution is subject 
to the laws of positivism and the dialectic: 


No society can develop except gradually. Every new condition, every new order 
grows out of the preceding one... No radical transfiguration can be made of a 
people, no matter how useful and advantageous it may be for the people in theory, 
if the individuals and the wherewithal for the accomplishment of such an order are 
lacking .. .1% 
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A persistent attempt to prevent the natural evolution of new and more perfect 
forms of order will result in violence. Governmental exercise of the power to 
prevent change will result not in the maintenance of true order but in the 
eventual provocation of revolt and revolution. “It is in the interest of the 
people’’, he wrote in 1869, “to avoid revolts and revolutions’’, but this they will 
not do unless “the causes which provoke them”? are removed.!% 

He thus emphasized in his Realist Direction in Science and Life, the influential 
treatise which gave Serbian youth their first systematic introduction in their 
own tongue to natural and social Darwinism and the materialistic interpretation 
of history, that the French Revolution was “‘the greatest advance’’ Europe had 
made since time immemorial. By giving it a mass basis, ihe Revolution made 
possible the salvation of French civilization, which had been suffering from the 
over-indulgence and luxury of the upper and the ignorance of the lower classes. 
What Hellenistic civilization had failed to achieve because of the Roman con- 
quest, French civilization realized through the Revolution. Culture, civilization, 
science, are fragile things when the possession of only a few individuals. In 
giving French civilization a popular basis the French Revolution created far 
more than it destroyed.1 

Although the use of force may be justified to overthrow a discordant order, 
its use as a means of organizing a new order cannot be condoned: 

I do not understand and can never understand those socialists who expect to con- 
solidate socialism with bayonets. They want all members of society to work and 
yet they must keep a non-working class for the maintenance of their system. They 
are like those liberals who need a dictatorship in order to establish liberty. I do not 
say that tyranny must not be fought by force, but only that every such insurrection 
will end in nothing if the masses are not inspired at least by the faith and hope that 
the new order will bring them good. I therefore think that force can be used only for 
the negation, the overthrow of the old society; the organization of the new society, 
however, cannot be accomplished by force, against the will of the majority. 
While the Serbian liberal intelligentsia had sought to imitate the accomplish- 
ments of the bourgeois Revolution, the radicals and radicalized liberals sought 
inspiration in the ideas of the radical Revolution and of the Paris Commune 
of 1871. The greatest Serbian poets of the time, JakSi¢ and Jovanovié Zmaj, 
extolled the Commune in their poetry. Markovic himself made use of Marx’s 
Civil War in France to defend the Commune in three articles published in his 
newly founded socialist newspaper Radenik.1°* In the year of the Commune 
a new paper Vragolan published a biting satire discrediting the bureaucratic 
culture pattern. Students showed their general dissatisfaction with consti- 
tutional dictatorship and their sympathy for the ideas of the Commune by 
organizing or threatening political manifestations against the Government. 
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Church and State were quick to react. The episcopal Synod and the Slavo- 
phile Metropolitan Michael denounced “‘the evil spirit of the time” and called 
for a revival of religious faith. The Government declared all student asso- 
ciations, including Omladina affiliates, illegal; it suppressed Vragolan, im- 
prisoned its editor, and even arrested students possessing copies of Markovic’s 
Serbia in the East. The students of the “Ecole Supérieure”, Seminary, Military 
Academy, and Gymnasia countered the dictatorial acts of the harassed Govern- 
ment by founding secret reading and discussion societies, “sociétés de pensée”’ 
known as komune or “communes’’, which met at night in the suburbs of Bel- 
grade and served as centers for the teaching of crafts and the dissemination of 
knowledge or propaganda to the people.?°® 

The Paris Commune gave Markovic¢ an excellent opportunity to re-examine 
and perfect his concept of the decentralized state. The all-important function 
of the state, he concluded, should be the formulation of “‘a general plan of 
instruction and education”’ and the determination of the specific responsibility 
of the individual, the commune (opStina), and the arrondissement (srez) to- 
wards its implementation. The State should determine the tax structure and 
the number of institutions of public utility to be maintained in communities 
of varying size. The appointment of officials and supervision over their work 
should be a function of the local community. The State should outline the 
general principles of economic and social development. Specific responsibility 
for the problems arising from the execution of these principles should be dele- 
gated to the commune, arrondissement, and department. These suggestions 
would result in transforming the clumsy, overcentralized, bureaucratic, in- 
efficient, unpopular state of contemporary Serbia into a decentralized, de- 
bureaucratized, efficient, popular state.1° ; 

Markovic’s aims closely resembled those of Proudhon, who proposed that 
the state should be the supreme educator of economic movement without 
being an entrepreneur, except where its enterprise might be necessary to initiate 
a new industry or set an example. But we cannot fail to observe that his 
aims, while essentially Proudhonist, are also Marxist to the extent that Marx 
himself, in his Civil War in France, accepted the essence of Proudhonist thought. 
After 1873 Marx admitted even the principle of the Russian mir or rural com- 
mune as a possible instrument of achieving socialism without passing through 
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“‘the Caudine Forks of capitalism’. In 1873 Markovié wrote in his Principles 
of National Economy that Marx had erred in maintaining that all societies must 
pass through the phase of industrial capitalism before achieving socialism. 
At that very time, however, Marx himself had begun to question the rightness 
of his previous view and should, in principle, have agreed with Markovié on 
the possibility and desirability of introducing the “most perfect machine pro- 
duction” without passing through the “purgatory of capitalist production” .™? 

In assuming that a “young people’, such as the Serbs, once in possession 
of a superior “level of conscience’’, could — unlike the West, which had not 
developed such a conscience at the right moment — develop industrially without 
passing through industrial capitalism, Markovié reflected the opinions of the 
Slavophiles and Populists. In so doing, however, he reflected no less, although 
unwittingly, a point of view accepted by Marx. In believing that the mir of 
the Russians and zadruga or extended family of the South Slavs, the “‘basic 
institutions”’ of Slavic society, could be turned into instruments of socialization, 
he believed what Marx himself believed.1* Markovic was anti-Western only 
to the extent that he was anti-bureaucratic and anti-capitalist and wished to 
avoid the standardizing and dehumanizing effect of capitalist division of labor™* 

A sharp critic of the rigid distinction in the West between the notion of state 
and society, he desired to create a state which would respond to the needs of 
society, hence a nonbureaucratic state. Like Proudhon and Saint-Simon, who 
regarded state functionaries as ““unproductive”, Markovi¢é maintained that the 
most conspicuous area of unproductivity was the bureaucracy. And yet, since 
the 1830's, some of the most promising energies of the Serbian people had been 
wastefully diverted into officialdom for lack of adequate opportunities in in- 
dustry. Police terror, bureaucratic exploitation, and the general bureaucratic 
culture pattern, he keenly observed, facilitated the domination of Serbia by 
foreign capital. Domestic bureaucrats and foreign capitalists both hindered 
the rapid development of a native capitalist class and fostered the growth of a 
proletariat, through the impoverishment of peasants and artisans variously 
exploited by their bureaucrats and unable to render their goods competitive 
with foreign imports."> Markovi¢’s primary object in advocating the replace- 
ment of existing bureaucrats with elective and perhaps unpaid citizen officials was 


to enable Serbia to invest her surplus wealth in more productive enterprise.1¢ 
112, Solomon M. Schwarz, “‘Populism and Early Russian Marxism on Ways of Economic 
Development of Russia (The 1880’s and 1890's), Continuity and Change in Russian and Soviet 
Thought (Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1955), pp. 48-50; Skerli¢, Svetozar 
Markovié, pp. 145-46. 

13 Ibid., pp. 145-46. For Markovié’s conception of the Serbs as a “young people” see 
Celokupna dela, Vil, p. 91, letter to his brother, Jevrem Markovic, January 18, 1869. 

14 Markovi¢, Srbija na Istoku, pp. 150-53. 
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While an advocate of decentralization, Markovié did not desire the division 
of Serbia into wholly independent communes with little means of communi- 
cation with each other. The commune or opStina was generally too small, 
economically too weak and undiversified, and too short of educated leaders. ' 
The department and central government were too distant to appreciate the 
character of local problems. Development policies should therefore be as- 
signed to the srez or “grand commune”’, and Serbia, as presently territorially 
constituted, should be divided into fifty “‘grand communes’, each of about 
5,000 taxpayers. 

The program of political decentralization should be accompanied by a pro- 
gram of economic confederation. Small parcels of land should be integrated 
and socialized, and cooperatives should be organized — consumers’, agricultural, 
artisanal, and industrial producers’ cooperatives. In imitation of Proudhon, 
Markovié further advocated the confederation of producers’ cooperatives and 
the establishment of a National Bank to give credit at low rates of interest and 
assume, for a nominal commission, the function of marketing the surplus goods 
of the “‘grand communes” and producers’ cooperatives.1!” 


EPILOGUE 


The formation of a Radical Party, bound by the discipline of theory, might 
have served to achieve cohesion through the partial institutionalization of 
radicalism. But the extension of education to ever larger portions of the po- 
pulation, combined with the late advent of industrialization, led to a rapid 
increase in the number of “hunters of functions” and to the readiness on the 
part of opposition leaders — Liberals, Radicals, and others — to compromise 
with or reinterpret their ideals in return for the reward of high position. Vladi- 
mir Jovanovi¢é, Kosta Cuki¢é, Vladan Djordjevic, RaSa Milosevic, Pera Todo- 
rovic, Professor Giga GerSi¢ ,and Nikola PaSi¢ began as liberals, radicals, or 
friends of the people. Soon, however, they became the servants of a “‘bour- 
geoisie inquiéte’’ and ultimately acquired the “préjugés nécessaires” of the 
bourgeoisie through their gradual detachment from the masses and their at- 
traction, in conformity, with Roberto Michels’ “iron law of oligrachy”, to 
the orbit of the “political class’’.4® 
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LABOR AND SUGAR IN PUERTO RICO AND IN JAMAICA, 
1800-1850 


The islands of Puerto Rico and Jamaica, which lie roughly at the same latitude 
and less than 600 miles apart at their nearest points, share a number of re- 
markable similarities in general physical environment. Strikingly in contrast 
to the similarities in topography, climate, flora and fauna are the differences 
in the cultures of the two islands. One of the reasons for this cultural disparity 
has to do not with the cultures of the colonial powers, but with the persistence 
of a strong peasantry in one island (Jamaica), and a relatively weak peasantry 
in the other (Puerto Rico). This difference stems in large part from the individual 
histories of the two islands, histories predominantly determined by the colonial 
aims and policies of, in one case, Spain and Great Britain; in the other, Spain 
and the United States. The present paper purports to treat principally one 
brief period (1800-1850) during which a sharp divergence in the colonial 
objectives of the respective controlling powers affected the cultures of Jamaica 
and Puerto Rico accordingly. It was during this half-century that Puerto Rico 
repeated a historical experience which Jamaica had undergone nearly 150 years 
earlier: the development of a sugar plantation economy.! 

History never repeats itself exactly, and every event is, of course, unique; 
but historical forces surely may move in parallel paths at the same or at different 
times. The comparisons of such parallels may reveal regularities of potential 
scientific value. To compare Puerto Rico and Jamaica during the first half of 
the nineteenth century is to compare two countries which, in their historical 
trajectories, were passing each other in opposite directions along a single 
continuum: dedication to the sugar plantation economy. Between 1800 and 
1850, Puerto Rico was developing such an economy, while Jamaica was 
abandoning it. 

In colony after colony in the Antilles, the sugar plantation economy had 
flourished wildly, had over-extended itself, over-borrowed, produced less and 
less, and had finally died. One of the basic factors responsible for its denoue- 
ment was the gutting of the land; in every case, the colony which replaced its 


It need not be stressed that, although Spain had conquered and explored vast New World 
areas long before England, and had introduced sugar and slavery to the Caribbean, it was 
England which first developed a Caribbean sugar-and-slave empire. Not for nearly 150 years 
did the Spaniards repeat the English experiment. Cf. Bourne (1904). 
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failing predecessor was land-rich at the start, land-poor at the time of its 
eclipse. “Neither capital ner abundance of labour,” wrote Merivale in 1839, 
“‘have ever been found to compete, in tropical cultivation, with the advantage 
of a new and fertile soil.”* And Williams writes: 


From Virginia and Maryland to Carolina, Georgia, Texas and the Middle West; from 
Barbados to Jamaica to Saint Domingue and then to Cuba; the logic was inexorable 
and the same. it was a relay race; the first to start passed the baton, unwillingly we 
may be sure, to another, and then limped sadly behind.* 


Jamaica and Puerto Rico were both runners in this race; the effects of the races 
they ran live on in the contemporary societies and economies of the two islands. 

Until 1655, both islands were Spanish possessions. Jamaica fell to Britain 
in that year, but Puerto Rico remained Spanish until the close of the nineteenth 
century. Before 1655, the development of both colonies had been minimal, for 
after an initial period in the Antilles, Spain had concentrated her energies on 
the mainland. Even after Jamaica became British, it was not until the rise of 
the sugar industry there that the two islands began to diverge rapidly in their 
economic development, in the character of their settlements, and in their 
importance on the colonial scene. Jamaica, although colonized by the Spaniards 
in 1509,* and reputedly making sugar in 1527,° never became a “‘sugar colony” 
under Spain. In the year of her conquest by the British, she had but three sugar 
works in operation.* As late as 1673, Sir Thomas Lynch could write that, 
“If Jamaica have easy government, be defended from enemies, and be supplied 
with negroes and servants, and have no privateering, in six years it may produce 
as much sugar as Barbados.” In 1673, Jamaica’s 57 sugar works were producing 
670 tons; in the period 1671-1679, the average yearly production had risen to 
986 tons.§ It was not until well into the eighteenth century, however, that 


Jamaica’s fertile lands brought her ahead of all of her Empire competitors. 
Burn states: 


The increase in the total population from some 87,100 in 1722 to nearly 236,000 in 
1787 corresponded to the rise of Jamaica to the unchallenged leadership in sugar 
production among the British West Indian colonies, but its production was sluggish 
until it was stimulated by the increase in sugar prices in the later thirties of the eighteenth 
century. Then its vast reserves of virgin land told heavily in its favor.°® 


Jamaica enjoyed its golden age between the 1730’s and the start of the nineteenth 
century. The relatively brief but rapid rise of its sugar-and-slave society has 
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been described in rich detail by such writers as Mathieson,!° Ragatz," and 
Williams.!* During the later decades of the eighteenth century, the “West 
Indians” in Parliament wielded power out of all proportion to their numbers ;}* 
Jamaica was worth more to Britain at the time than were the thirteen colonies." 
Yet Jamaica’s great importance within the Empire rested on rigid nfercantilist 
foundations: the assurance that, whatever the consequences, the sugar market 
at home would be protected by the mother country from foreign competitors. 
At the same time, of course, Jamaica was not free to choose or to widen the 
markets for her sugar. The planter regime had hardly reached a pinnacle of 
power and wealth, in the later decades of the eighteenth century, when it began 
to decline. The causes were manifold: the rapid exhaustion of the soil, requiring 
larger-scale enterprise and heavier capitalization to make the plantation profit- 
able; overspeculation and excessive interest rates, leading to bankruptcy and 
abandonment; the intensification of competition. by other colonial sugar 
producers; and the growth of a new kind of merchant and manufacturing class 
in the mother country jealous of the West Indians’ power, and unwilling to 
protect the West India interests at cost to itself. 

Many writers have argued that it was Emancipation that spelled the doom of 
the Jamaican planters. The indications are, however, that their doom was 
sealed many years before. Pitman reports that in 1775, Jamaica had 775 
plantations; out of every hundred, twenty-three had been sold for debt, twelve 
were in the hands of receivers, and seven had been abandoned.® This was 
several decades before the end of the slave trade and almost half a century 
before Emancipation. Pitman’s figures and the materials assembled by other 
scholars suggest that, rather than Emancipation, it was ruined land and lack 
of access to capital, as well as the growth of new economic forces in the metropo- 
lis, which undermined the plantation economy in Jamaica. And it was these 
same factors, rather than lack of labor, which ensured the ruin of the economy 
in the years following Emancipation. Platt has pointed out that the introduc- 
tion of East Indian contract laborers to Jamaica after Emancipation only partly 
alleviated the sugar industry’s problems.1® Sewell’s comments, made less than 
fifteen years after Emancipation and based on an on-the-spot tour of Jamaica, 
are harshly revealing: 


...Many proprietors are really unable to pay for labor; that, although want of labor, 
that is, want of such a competition as would prevent labor being tyrannical, is one 
cause of the island’s scanty cultivation, yet another and more serious cause is want of 
capital. Money is the one essential thing needed by the Jamaica proprietary. They 


10 Mathieson (1926). 
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have no money; they have no credit. The post-obits, drawn in the days of a flourishing 
plantocracy, have been long overdue, and they exceed in amount by a thousand per 
cent the actual value of the property owned. Money cannot be raised in Jamaica, and 
without money, or its equivalent, a country in these days is without labor, life, learning, 
religion. Everything must be paid for. Potatoes and principles have their market 
value. When the millennium comes, we may hope to get things for love.’ 


The picture is almost bewildering in the swiftness with which changes occurred. 
Jamaica, conquered by Britain in 1655, was turned into a sugar-and-slave 
economy beginning in the 1670's; it climbed to a position of unparalleled power 
by 1775, but began to fade within decades. By the time the end of the slave 
trade had been decreed for the British colonies, the end of the sugar economy 
was already in sight — although no one would admit it. Emancipation in 1838 
did little more than confirm and reinforce the ruin of the planter class.1§ 

The picture of Puerto Rico from the period 1655-1838 was dramatically 
different from that of Jamaica. Puerto Rico remained economically undeveloped 
in every way until as late as the start of the nineteenth century. In 1833, Colonel 
Flinter could write: 


Notwithstanding all the advantages of soil and situation, which nature had so lavishly 
bestowed on the island of Puerto Rico, it was considered, for the space of three 
centuries, only as a place of banishment for the malefactors of the mother country. 
Agriculture had scarcely emerged from its primitive state of simplicity. The inhabitants 
led a pastoral life, sowing only provisions barely necessary for their support. ... It 
can scarcely be said that, until these last twenty years, the fertile fields of Puerto Rico 
had felt the vivifying hand of cultivation.?® 


But during the span of three hundred years through which Puerto Rico had 
been lying undeveloped, its society had taken on a characteristic form. A 
substantial population had accumulated, a population which supported itself 
principally by squatter farming for subsistence. This population, composed of 
deserters from the military services, survivors of shipwrecks, colonists en route 
to the mainland but prevented by law or lack of opportunity from going on, 
the Spanish officialdom, etc., was mainly of European origin and was almost 
entirely free. In 1776, there were 70,260 persons in Puerto Rico, of whom only 
6,487 were slaves.?° By the start of the nineteenth century, the total population 
had grown considerably, but the slave population was less than seven and a 
half per cent of the total — 13,333 out of 174,192.71 In addition to its slave 
population, the island had a very large number of free men of color. Puerto 
Rico at the beginning of the nineteenth century was unusual in the West Indies 
in these regards — an island almost entirely devoted to peasant agriculture; a 
population which was substantially of European rather than African prove- 
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nience, with a large group of free men of color; and a social system which did 
not rest on slavery and to which slavery was not of great economic importance. 
Needless to add, in all of these regards, Puerto Rico was the very opposite of 
Jamaica. 

In 1815, Spain granted to Puerto Rico certain economic advantages which 
transformed the island. Spain’s island possessions had been ignored almost 
entirely in the preceding centuries because of the vastly greater importance of 
the mainland colonies. But revolution on the mainland had caused the empire 
to shrink and the Crown, consequently, to value the Spanish Antilles more 
highly than before. The Cédula de Gracias, now famous as a turning-point in 
Puerto Rican history, was expressly designed to encourage the economic 
development of the Spanish islands. It energetically encouraged the expansion 
of the sugar industry by lowering duties and tariffs, granting new lands to sugar 
entrepreneurs, and otherwise favoring and facilitating sugar production.** The 
results were all that the Crown might have hoped for. Flinter was able to claim 
that the rich Puerto Rican soil was producing more sugar per acre than any 
British island,”* and in 1833 he wrote that “...the number of sugar estates 
established within the last twenty years exceeds 200.’4 By the 1830's, there 
was ample evidence that Puerto Rico had embarked on her sugar-and-slave 
career. She would never approach the peaks achieved by Jamaica; corre- 
spondingly, however, her decline would prove less catastrophic. 

As many writers have observed, Puerto Rico’s economic development during 
the early decades of the nineteenth century was accomplished largely without 
the vast influx of slaves which had earlier marked a similar development in the 
British islands. Turnbull points out that in Jamaica, before Emancipation, the 
slaves formed about ninety per cent of the total island population, while in 
Puerto Rico in the nineteenth century the comparable figure only rarely rose 
slightly above ten per cent of the total.2> The lack of sufficient slaves meant 
that some other source of labor supply had to be found. It was, in the form of 
the coercion of free but landless citizens to work on the plantations.2® A whole 
series of laws was passed during the period 1815-1850 to exact more labor 
from landless freemen. Puerto Rico in this period presented the curious picture 
of a Caribbean colony where slaves were treated little worse than landless 
freemen.2” The laws of 1824, 1837, and 1849, which tied the free but landless 
laborer of whatever physical type ever more tightly to the plantations, were 
paralleled by laws directed specifically against people of color, free or slave. 


Cf. Boletin Histérico de Puerto Rico, vol. XIV (1927), pp. 3-24; Lopez Dominguez (1927), 
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General Prim’s infamous ““Codigo Negro” of 1843 empowered slave owners to 
punish their slaves without recourse to civil authorities and, for certain offenses 
such as bearing arms, made colored freemen and slaves alike subject to severe 
penalties.* It is interesting that the expansion of the economy and the conse- 
quent increased need for labor should produce one set of laws which divided 
the free population into those who owned land and those who did not, in order 
to extract labor from the landless, and another set of laws which treated slave 
and landless freeman alike and which were intended to prevent any weakening 
of the institution of slavery, from within or from without. 

These developments — the increase in the number of slaves, the decline of the 
civil liberties of the landless, and the repressive measures against all people of 
color — temporarily contributed to the improvement of the economic situation 
of the country as a whole: that is to say, the amount of land in cultivation 
increased and the production of sugar and other crops rose; the population 
nearly doubled in twenty years. 

Events were proceeding quite differently in Jamaica. Final emancipation in 
1838 was followed by a continuing decline in the apparent material wealth of 
the island, and the continued abandonment of more and more sugar plantations, 
once flourishing and now ruined. The new freedmen, no longer welcome on the 
estates and anxious to acquire land for themselves, engaged in a mass exodus 
away from the large properties and sought every means for becoming small 
proprietors. In this process of establishing the ex-slaves as an independent 
peasantry, the missionary churches played a very significant role.2® By 1844, 
a mere six years after Emancipation, 19,000 families had been settled on their 
own land in 116 communities through the agency of the missionary societies.°° 
In addition to the support rendered by the missionary societies, ex-slaves were 
able to acquire funds by restricting their own consumption, by part-time wage 
labor, and through marketing.*! No longer faced with the problem of saving 
funds to purchase freedom, many were able to accumulate cash for the purchase 
of land. Motivation to get away from the estates and all they represented must 
have been very high among the newly freed: in 1859, Sewell estimated that 
there were alreagly approximately 50,000 colored freeholders in Jamaica. 

The period following Emancipation in Jamaica, then, was a period of 
recovery from the whole epoch of slavery, marked by the growth of an inde- 
pendent, largely self-sufficient peasant population. Economically, the island 
was now of much less importance to the metropolis; but from the point of 
view of the masses of the Jamaican people, life unquestionably looked much 
better than before. The corresponding period in Puerto Rico was one of vast 
economic expansion and of unquestionable prosperity for insular and metro- 
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politan entrepreneurs. Yet the working population of Puerto Rico had no 
cause to rejoice. Squatter farmers were cleared from Crown and private land, 
and marshalled on the plantations to work in a state approximating slavery. 
Slaves and landless freemen alike could not leave the plantation without 
permission. The number of slaves increased, and colored freemen were warned 
to show no resistance to the stiffened control of the enslaved population. No 
wonder that Merivale, in comparing Puerto Rico and Jamaica in 1839, declared: 
The tropical colonies of Spain were commonwealths in an epoch when those of most 
other nations were mere factories; they are now rapidly acquiring the degrading 
characteristics of factories, while ours, we may hope, are advancing toward the 
dignity of commonwealths.** 

The decline of Puerto Rico’s sugar industry in the late nineteenth century was 
not so stunning as Jamaica’s had been some decades earlier. The Puerto Rican 
industry was still expanding after mid-century, but losing ground in the total 
world picture. By the last quarter of the nineteenth century, coffee had begun 
to eclipse sugar, and it was only the United States Occupation in 1899 which 
restored sugar to first place, where it has remained ever since.*4 The decline 
of the sugar industry in Jamaica provided the opportunity for the formation 
of a peasantry which is still fundamental in the island’s economy and society. 
In the case of Puerto Rico, the demand for plantation labor in the early nine- 
teenth century destroyed much of the peasant population which previously 
had developed there, and the perpetuation of large-scale mechanized agricultural 
production by the United States, among other things, has prevented the 
regrowth of a peasantry of any real importance. According to the 1940 Census, 
there were 54,200 farmers, or an equivalent number of families, owning or 
renting their land in Puerto Rico, out of an agricultural labor force of 229,000.** 
In Jamaica (1943 Census), out of an agricultural labor force of almost the same 
absolute size (221,376), 49,201 farmers were operating holdings of ten acres or 
less; an additional 16,972 operators had larger holdings; and a very significant 
proportion of the agricultural labor force listed as wage earners was simultane- 
ously engaged in cultivating owned land in plots of less than one acre, or 
cultivating rented land.** Although the absolute numbers of laborers engaged 
in agriculture were approximately the same in both Puerto Rico and Jamaica 
for the specified years, it is important to note that the population of Puerto 
Rico at the time (1940) was 1,869,255; the population of Jamaica in 1943 was 
1,237,063, or 632,000 less than the figure for Puerto Rico three years earlier. 
Other comparative data could be presented to make the picture yet sharper — 
but it is sharp enough. Jamaica is still substantially a country of the peasantry; 
Puerto Rico is not. 
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The present paper does not contend that the situation of the peasantries of 
Puerto Rico and Jamaica can be understood merely by reference to a single 
determining factor — the development of the sugar industry. The aim is rather 
to suggest that similar trends were at work in the two situations (but at different 
historical periods), resulting in certain significant similarities of process. The 
growth of the plantation economy in the early decades of British control over 
Jamaica was marked by the concomitant growth of a legally degraded society. 
Puerto Rico in the same period remained a yeoman colony with an internal 
frontier. The decline of the plantation economy in Jamaica was followed by 
the growth of an independent peasantry, reconstituted out of the slave popula- 
tion of the previous period. In Puerto Rico, the rise of the plantation system 
degraded slave and freeman alike, in the very years that the Jamaican people 
were getting their first taste of freedom. A comparison of these two cases 
offers compelling evidence of the relationship between economic forces and 
social relations. It suggests a qualification as well of the oft-cited assertion 
that ideological factors always ensured a humane quality to servitude in the 
Spanish colonies, setting them apart from their British, Dutch, and French 
neighbors.*” In Puerto Rico (and much more dramatically, in Cuba), the 
intensification of the plantation system and the increasing centrality of that 
system in the nineteenth century almost made a myth of Spain’s reputation for 
the humane treatment of the slaves. By the time the hacendados of Puerto Rico 
and Cuba were learning to apply the whip with enthusiasm, the populations 
of the British, Dutch and French colonies were already free. The way men were 
treated in these colonial societies, physically and politically, would appear to 
have been determined much more by the level of economic development, than 
by the ideologies, of the different metropolitan powers. 
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COMMENT 


The West Indian area is one of the most attractive fields for comparative study. 
For, as Dr. Mintz has pointed out, it includes territories, generally similar in 
physical environment, which, nevertheless, differ in their individual histories. 
The marked divergence in the histories of Puerto Rico and Jamaica during 
the first half of the nineteenth century is only one instance among many which 
can be cited as worthy of attention. The interest of this particular case is that 
it raises the point in an acute form. 

Obviously, physical environment cannot be an active, determining factor in 
the development of these two islands. If it were, their histories would not be 
so different. But this does not mean that the physical environment is without 
significance. Climate and the lay of the land are still important factors in 
deciding where “‘sugar”’ will grow, and particularly, where it will grow at a 
profit. Dr. Mintz considers the state of the land a significant element in the 
situation he analyses. It is worth emphasising that human use of the land, 
rather than its natural condition, was what mattered most both in Jamaica and 
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in Puerto Rico. The sugar industry in both islands during the early nineteenth 
century depended on a relatively large unskilled labour force, working the land 
éxtensively with a minimum of mechanical aids to cultivation. In the factories, 
also, mechanical efficiency was, on the whole, low. This is why the fertility, 
or otherwise, of the soil played so great a part in determining productivity, and 
hence profitability.1 Capital, and the technology it could have paid for if it 
had been available, might have made the Jamaican sugar industry decidedly 
more efficient, and therefore more prosperous, than it was during the nineteenth 
century. But it was not forthcoming.” 

Instead, there was in Jamaica land, which could not or could no longer be 
used for producing sugar, and which, after Emancipation, became available 
for settlement in small-holdings and for the production of other crops.* Without 
this land, the freed slaves would have had little choice but to work for their 
former masters, for whatever wages might be offered. This happened in 
Barbados after the Emancipation, and, there, the sugar industry suffered no 
such decline as in Jamaica. The lack of an economic alternative for labour 
helped to supply the place of an improved technology, and to prevent the 
flight of capital from which the Jamaican sugar industry chronically suffered 
in that period. To compete with the attractions of smallholding proprietorship, 
or even squatting, it would have been necessary for the Jamaican planters to 
offer a counter-attraction in the form of high wages. But, at this point, their 
lack of capital once more defeated them. 

Before Emancipation, the problems of the Jamaican sugar industry had 
appeared less complex because the labour supply was controlled by coercion. 
Dr. Mintz shows how coercion of labour in Puerto Rico also contributed to the 
development of the sugar industry in that island. But it must be noted, as 
indeed Dr. Mintz has emphasised, both that the Jamaican sugar industry was 
in decline before Emancipation, and that the Puerto Rican sugar industry not 
only survived, but also experienced a substantial new growth, after the Eman- 
cipation of the slaves in the Spanish islands. In Jamaica, the pre-Emancipation 
decline was due to a falling-off in profitability and in capital investment. In 
Puerto Rico, the expansion which occurred after the United States Occupation 
in 1899, was due to greatly increased investment, and profitability, arising from 
the closer connection established with the United States. 

It appears, therefore, that capital has exercised a very potent influence on 

1 In my Study of the Historiography of the British West Indies (Mexico, 1956), pp. 140-151, 
I have tried to indicate, by comparing his interpretation with those of other writers including 
Sewell, why it is that Merivale seems to me to have under-rated the importance of other 
factors, such as capital, while over-rating the importance of land. 
2 There is a very useful discussion of this question by George Cumper, ‘“‘Labour Demand 
and Supply in the Jamaican Sugar Industry’’, in Social and Economic Studies, Vol. Il, No. 4, 
in which Cumper shows the soundness of Sewell’s emphasis on capital in explaining the 
difficulties of the Jamaican sugar industry after Emancipation. 


3 Philip Curtin, Two Jamaicas (Cambridge, Mass., 1955), is one of the more recent works 
dealing with this emergence of a “‘new” Jamaica. 
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the fate of the sugar industry in both these islands; and this suggestion draws 
strength from the nature of the industry, which is acknowledged to have been 
highly “capitalistic” — i.e. dependent upon capital investment and the prospect 
of commercial profits — from the time of its first establishment in the West 
Indies.* 

The other main factors to which Dr. Mintz draws attention are the policies 
(and by implication, the ideologies) of the different metropolitan governments, 
and the level of economic development of the different metropolitan powers. 
Both of these are undoubtedly of the greatest significance. Without the inter- 
vention of the British government, it is extremely unlikely that the slaves in 
Jamaica would have been set free by the end of the eighteen-thirties. Without 
the incentive offered by the Spanish government in its Cédula de Gracias, it is 
also unlikely that capital investment in the Puerto Rican sugar industry would 
have taken place at the rate achieved during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Both these events had far-reaching repercussions on the development 
of the islands, as Dr. Mintz has shown. 

Government policy and the level of economic development in the metropolis 
are interrelated, and each influences the other. If the factor of availability of 
capital is considered separately, it must be admitted to have played a highly 
important part in influencing the level of economic development of modern 
European nations. Further, Eric Williams has argued that the growth of 
industrial capitalism in England was a necessary condition lying behind the 
Emancipation of the slaves in the British colonies;> and even if the whole of 
his thesis is not accepted, his argument still has much substance. Lack of 
capital in Spain, with its vast empire and its policy of colonial monopoly, goes 
far to explain the tardy development of a sugar economy in Puerto Rico. 

In tracing the varying relationship between labour and sugar plantations in 
Jamaica and in Puerto Rico, capital appears to be one of the most vital elements, 
explaining both similarities and differences in their development. It is certainly 
one of the basic forces shaping the history of the plantation economy and of 
its effects on the societies where it took root. 


ELSA V. GOVEIA 
University College of the 
West Indies, Jamaica 
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Probably the best-known exposition of the ‘capitalistic’ nature of the sugar industry in 
the West Indies is Fernando Ortiz’ brilliant Cuban Counterpoint: Tobacco and Sugar (New 
York, 1947). 


Eric Williams, Capitalism and Slavery (Chapel Hill, 1944). 
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SHORT NOTICES 


INTERNATIONAL COLLABORATION IN THE 


HISTORY OF AMERICA 


In 1950, the Venezuelan Professor Mariano Picon Salas directed a historical 
seminar in the College of Mexico, concentrated on one region which he called 
Latin America. Subsequently, in response to comments from Brazilian col- 
laborators, the program was broadened so as to aim at a comprehensive view 
of the histories of all the Ibero-American nations in the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries. The purpose was to discover whether there were not periods 
with comparable characteristics in the histories of the various countries. 

A detailed program was presented for discussion at the 1950 Assembly of 
the Pan-American Institute at Santiago de Chile. Here the general goals of 
the project were redefined as follows: a) to form an outline of a general history 
or of several histories of all America; b) this outline was to be used in the de- 
velopment of teaching programs in the general history of America and also in 
special advanced courses; c) it was to stimulate study of the problems that 
would arise in preparation of the outline; d) it was expected to bring about 
international cooperation among historians and a crossing of the bibliogra- 
phical borders of their respective areas of concern. 

In this form the project attracted the attention of the Rockefeller Foundation, 
which granted the funds necessary for its development. Three work groups 
were organized according to successive eras in the history of America. The 
first, comprising a group of anthropologists, dealt with pre-Columbian Indian 
America. A second unit studied the colonial era. The third group, which 
includes collaborators from all countries and linguistic areas from Canada 
to the southernmost end of America, is in charge of the national period in the 
history of the hemisphere. 

One precaution adopted, sometimes called that of didactic fiction, has had 
excellent results. Each collaborator was asked to proceed as if he were in 
charge of teaching an advanced course. The project is thus enabled to take 
the form of compiling a reasoned program or outline, not, as yet, of writing 
a general history of America. 

A number of philosophers recommended study of the unity of values of the 
peoples of the New World as a starting-point and basis for a general American 
history. In certain schools, philosophy and history have not been separated. 
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In general, modern philosophers feel called upon to clarify the significance of 
history. At the same time, the historian has saturated philosophy with historical 
method.! This benefits both disciplines, but creates certain problems which 
have been sharply delineated in this project. Some have thought that the 
historian cannot work until the philosopher is ready to guide him. The project 
has however been left in the hands of the historians. Philosophers are also 
meeting to investigate the history of ideas in America and the philosophical 
import of life in America. 

Others have asked if it would not be best to start with sociological comparison 
of the ways of life in the various countries, but it was decided that the project 
should affirm the critical and synthetic method of the historian and his realistic 
and spiritual vision of the world. In the final stages, however, all contributions 
will be studied and discussed by a panel which will include specialists in the 
humanities, in the field of geography, and in all the related social sciences. 
Already, in the first group, it has been found that the anthropologists and 
the historians can collaborate with good results. 

The first year’s work produced some valuable co-ordination of regional 
research. For example, there is now for the first time a unified presentation 
of the colonial history of Brazil. This is now available to historians who wish 
to make their own comparisons and generalizations. There is also a study of 
the origins of man in all regions of America. . 

In the colonial period there is a wide range in the technique of studies, due 
to the richness of the sources. The colonists’ linguistic and cultural areas 
tended to enlarge, surrounding important sub-areas of Indian and Negro 
population and of some Oriental immigrants. There are great differences due to 
geographical influences, as between life on the plateaus and in coastal areas. 
There is intercommunication, for example, between the islands of the Antilles 
under different European powers. All the European colonies of America share 
a certain common emigrant psychology and certain interests, such as smuggling, 
a reaction against European mercantilist trade restrictions. We can distinguish 
routes of economic and cultural influence, of products and of ideas. Other 
problems arise from changes of sovereignty, when zones pass from one power 
to another leaving successive cultural strata, as in French Canada, New Am- 
sterdam, Pernambuco, and some of the islands. 

In the third stage, tht of independent nations, the outstanding effort of the 
collaborative project is to harmonize national boundaries with the character- 
ization of distinctive periods. The aspiration is to capture the general trends 


5 

1 One of the interesting txamples of this union is described thus by E. Forti, “L’humanisme 
historique de Benedetto Croce,” in Critique, X, 71 (Paris, April 1953), pp. 331-337: “‘La philo- 
sophie est histoire, aime a répéter Croce. Cette formule elliptique signifie simplement ceci: 
la philosophie se réduit a la connaissance de l’esprit et esprit ne peut étre connu que dans 
Phistoire, non pas l’histoire ‘de pensée’ ou des sciences, mais l’histoire vivante, l’histoire tout 
court; et réciproquement histoire ne peut étre comprise et pensée que si nous y saisissons 
— en oeuvre — l’activité de l’esprit”’. (p. 332). 
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of American history in its unity and diversity and in its cultural relations with 
other parts of the world, in particular with Europe. 

The work on the colonial period was discussed at a meeting in Washington, 
D.C., in December 1952, sponsored by the American Historical Association 
and organized by Professor Arthur P. Whitaker, National Member of the 
United States in the Commission of History. One of the questions that arose 
there was that of the weight to be assigned to inherited institutions, on the one 
hand, and environment, on the other. For instance, has English constitutional- 
ism contributed more towards the creation of democracy in America than the 
elements of the frontier?) The idea of the frontier as the source of the American 
spirit in the United States is very strong; it has an equivalent function to that 
of nativist currents (Indian, mestizo and creole). But it may well be asked if 
all American frontiers have achieved the same result. This subject still requires 
considerable work in order to produce valid historical results. 

Professor Griffin, in charge of the co-ordination of the National section 
proposed proceeding by inquiry into hypotheses designed to solve the problem 
of the degree of unity within American civilization, if there is such an entity. 
This plan was criticized as likely to narrow the field for comparison unduly. 
In addition, it might detract from the original freshness and spontaneous 
diversity of exploration. 

The problems of the Pan American project were discussed at a second meeting 
held in Habana, in January 1953, as a part of the centennial commemoration 
in honor of the hero of Cuban independence, José Marti. This was the first 
occasion on which collaborators in the three separate groups met together to 
confer on their progress. 

With regard to Indian America it was now realized that study of Indian 
culture has to be extended through all three eras. 

With regard to the colonial period the Habana meeting raised a number of 
problems. How should comparative treatment of the various religious in- 
fluences introduced by the different colonial powers be handled? How should 
the history of colonial expansion, as an episode in the history of each colonizing 
power, be harmonized with the history of the different American territories 
concerned? For instance, the role of the Dutch in Brazil is a part of the history 
of Holland as well as of Brazil. A certain colonial dynamism and periodicity 
were noted. The eighteenth century seems to register important changes in 
all the colonies. What general impulsions produced them? How is one to 
compare the eighteenth century in New England and in New Spain? Again, 
it was pointed out that the colonial era does not end suddenly when indepen- 
dence is achieved in the nineteenth century, but that colonial elements survive 
in the independent stage. Decisions on how to handle all these problems were 
left to the coordinator of the whole project. 

With regard to the national period it was decided to subordinate narrative 
to an analytical-synthetic method. There was also general agreement on a 
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chronological framework that would make sense to a Brazilian as well as to a 
Mexican or to a North American. Four stages were distinguished, as follows: 
I) The Gaining of Independence: 1778-1830; II) The Consolidation of the 
American Nations: 1830-1870; III) Growth of Diversity among the American 
countries: 1870-1910; IV) A new revolutionary era in America: 1910-1950. 
Each of these stages has its sub-divisions, and economic, political, social and 
cultural developments are to be traced through each. An effort was made to 
determine a uniform kind of terminology for the description of general move- 
ments. 

The Habana conference was conducted in four languages, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, French and English. One of the problems that the project has had to 
confront is the inability of many American historians to speak or read all four 
languages. In some cases, Dutch is also needed for a knowledge of the sources. 
The conference laid great stress on the necessity of reading the existing historical 
literature in its original language. Preliminary plans were made for a survey 
of the general history of America. Each period has produced general histories 
that are in some way antecedents of the present undertaking. Often these 
responded to a polemical attitude, as in English and Spanish comparisons of 
their respective forms of colonial enterprise. The Spanish writing emphasizes 
the moral differences in treatment of the Indians. English-speaking historians 
have preferred to dwell on the Inquisition, absolutism, the half-breed problem, 
and apathy. 

The present undertaking is marked by a serious effort on the part of the 
professional historians. It is a work of scientific international collaboration 
in the search for definition of the terms of the culture within which we live. 


SILVIO ZAVALA 


Syllabi published by the Pan American Institute of Geography 
and History, Mexico City, 1953-56 


Programa de Historia de América. Introducciones y Comentarios. Mexico, 1955. 

On the Pre-Columbian period: 

. Hannah M. Wormington, Origins (1953) 

. Henry B. Collins, Arctic Area (1954) 

. James B. Griffin, United States and Canada (1953) 

. Ignacio Bernal, Mesoamérica (1953) 

. Miguel Acosta Saignes, Zona Circuncaribe (1953) 

. G. Reichel-Dolmatoff, Colombia (1953); I. Bernal y G. Reichel-Dolmatoff, Meso- 
américa y Colombia (suplementos, 1953) 

. Irving Rouse, Guianas (1953) 

. Emilio Willems, Brasil (1953) 

. Luis E. Valcarcel, Altiplano Andino (1953) 

. Fernando Marquez Miranda, Regién Meridional de América del Sur (1954) 
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The Colonial Period: 


1. J. Honorio Rodrigues, Brasil (1953) 

2. Mariano Picén Salas, Suramérica (1953) 

3. Silvio Zavala, Hispanoamérica Septentrional » Media (1953) 

4. Max Savelle, United States (1953) 

5. Charles Verlinden, Précédents Médiévaux de la Colonie en Amérique (1954) 


The National Period: 


1. Américo Jacobina Lacombe, Brasil (1956) 

2. Eugenio Pereira Salas, América del Sur: Pert, Bolivia, Paraguay, Argentina, Chile (1956) 
3. Maria del Carmen Velasquez, México, Centroamérica y Antillas (1953) 

4. John W. Caughey, America since 1763: A Survey of its History (1955) 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN PRAGUE 


An Interdisciplinary Conference on International Understanding and Peaceful 
Co-operation, called by the social science division of UNESCO, was held in 
Prague, September 24-30, 1958. The approximately thirty social scientists 
present came from seventeen countries, including Egypt and Japan (which had 
not had representatives at previous meetings of the series). The Czechoslovakian 

National UNESCO Commission were hosts to the meeting, which was held in 

the Charles University. 

The meeting heard and discussed reports of the several meetings of special 
disciplines, which had been held since an original planning meeting in 1956. 
It then turned to proposals for future research which might be recommended 
to UNESCO. 

Reports were presented on: 

1. The meeting of sociologists already noticed in this journal (Vol. I, No. 1, 
pp. 102-104). 

2. A meeting of political scientists, at which were discussed 1) the theory and 
historical evolution of concepts of peaceful co-operation (coexistence), and 
2) the political consequences of technical progress. It was reported that so 
much time had been spent in controversy over the first subject, that little 
time had been given to a working paper on the second. 

3. Two meetings of jurists, one of which discussed, ““The Legal Problems of 
Nationalization in International and Comparative Law” (reported in a 
paper by Professor Manfred Lachs of Poland), and the other, ““Legal Aspects 
of Trade between Planned and Free Economies”. Professor Harold Berman 
(Harvard, U.S.A.), who had prepared the report on the second topic, 
discussed it at the Prague meeting. He thought the jurists had been quite 
successful, and attributed that fact to choice of an institutional, rather than 
a theoretical problem, to limiting the discussion to existing practices without 
consideration of merits, to selection of participants on the basis of their 
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knowledge of the subject, and to the general agreement to advance know- 
ledge. No one had spoken as representative of his government. 

4. A meeting of economists, where the problem had been “The Economic 
Problems of Peaceful Cooperation”. Professor Robinson (Cambridge, U.K.) 
prepared a written report on this conference. A main topic of discussion 
appears to have been the factors determining the rate of growth of planned 
and unplanned economies. 

To judge from the written and oral reports at the Prague meeting, the jurists 

of East and West had had the least difficulty in discussing their chosen problems 

objectively, the economists the next least, the sociologists somewhat more, and 
the political scientists by far the greatest difficulty. 

Many proposals were presented for future interdisciplinary work on peaceful 
cooperation under the auspices of UNESCO. The Soviet Social Scientists 
repeatedly proposed study of the costs of armament and of the obstacles to 
disarmament. Those of other countries, however, were inclined to think that 
this was a matter on which official bodies were already at work, and on which 
most governments, and certainly the USSR, would not release the information 
required for comparative studies. 

Before the end of the meeting, it was agreed to recommend to UNESCO the 
following projects: 

1. Study of cooperation between countries at different levels of development, 
with special attention to the most desirable size and modalities of outside 
assistance to developing countries and areas. It is proposed that UNESCO 
convene a working party to formulate a design for obtaining relevant informa- 
tion from a sample of ‘underdeveloped areas’. 

This project was worked out in much greater detail than the others, and was 
the most clearly interdisciplinary. A number of people from the various 
disciplines already mentionned, and the anthropologist present (Audrey 
Richards, Cambridge, U.K.) showed great interest in this project. 

2. A series of topics in the sphere of international economic relations, classi- 
fied under these headings: 

a. International division of labor as a basis for expanding trade between 

countries with different economic systems. 

b. Economic and legal measures for overcoming obstacles to trade. 

c. Legal institutions for harmonious trade relations. 


As in previous meetings, certain strains appeared throughout the discussions. 
The Soviet participants, but not so much those of other countries governed by 
Communist parties, are inclined to push for resolutions, or other actions by 
the UNESCO meetings of social scientists, and to attack the policies of what 
they speak of as “capitalist”? governments. They also imply that the social 
scientists are there as representatives of governments. The people of Western 
and other non-Communist countries take the opposite view - that social 
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scientists operate and speak as such, and that UNESCO promotes cooperation 
by increase of knowledge, and especially by that kind of increase of knowledge 
which requires cooperation of social scientists from countries different as to 
political, social and economic systems and philosophies. 

The Soviet social scientists never quite admit that studies of social and 
economic conditions, to be truly comparable, must include free and open use 
of data from the Eastern (Communist) countries, as well as from others. In 
some deep sense, they regard their case as different. 

There is a good deal of quibbling over just what phrases to use to distinguish 
those countries which are ruled by Communist parties from those which are 
not. Some of the dichotomies used were: Eastern vs. Western, Capitalist vs. 
Socialist, Capitalist vs. Communist, Unplanned Economies vs. Planned 
Economies, Free Economies vs. Planned Economies. There were objections 
to each of these. A Czech objected that no country is yet truly Communist; a 
Hungarian retorted that everyone knew what countries were meant. The 
Indians objected to the use of East-West in such a way as to make Japan and 
India western. Both Czechs and Jugoslavs objected to the tendency on some 
from the West to refer to all non-capitalist countries as Soviet countries. 
Others pointed out that there is much planning and socialism in so-called 
capitalist countries, and that part of the problem of comparative study is to 
find out the degrees on the continuum. As has become the custom generally, 
there was a tendency as the conversations went on to speak more and more of 
‘insufficiently developed’ or ‘development’ countries, rather than ‘under- 
develo;yed’. The people from India, Egypt and Jugoslavia did not in the least 
object to being dubbed underdeveloped economically, although they from time 
to time mentioned their ancient and high development in other respects; the 
people of those same countries objected to the sharp dichotomizing of the 
countries of the world, since their countries and many others do not fall clearly 
into either of the two polarized categories. 

It appeared to me that considerable progress in learning how to deal with 
one another, in spite of ideological differences, had been made in the several 
meetings of social scientists of various countries held under the UNESCO 
program. It would be idle to pretend, however, that complete agreement has 
been reached on the conditions necessary to cooperative and comparative 
social research. UNESCO will presumably issue reports on this meeting. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 
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Mircea Eliade, Patterns of Comparative Religion. Transl. by Rosemary Sheed. 
London, Sheed and Ward, 1958. Pp. xv + 484. 25/-d. 


Mircea Eliade, formerly a Professor in the University of Bucharest, now holds 
the Chair of the History of Religions in the University of Chicago. Students of 
the comparative study of religion are already greatly indebted to him, notably 
for his works: Images and Symbols, (Paris, 1952), Le Chamanisme (Paris, 1951), 
and The Myth of the Eternal Return, (London, 1955). The book under review 
was published in Paris in 1949 under the title, Traité d’histoire des religions. 
The translator and the publishers have rendered a great service in producing 
this important work in English. The value of the work is increased by the 
addition of a subject index and by the addition of recent works to the biblio- 
graphical material at the end of each chapter. Eastern terms and titles are not 
always transliterated in a form most familiar to the English reader. For instance, 
in the frequent references to Chinese religion, Chinese terms would have been 
better rendered if the well-known Wade system of romanization had been 
consistently adhered to. 

Professor Eliade states that the aim of the book is to deal “with a twofold 
problem: first, what is religion and, secondly, how far can one talk of the 
history of religion?” (p. xii). In regard to the first of these problems, dispensing 
with any a priori definition of religious phenomena, the author, with great 
erudition and drawing upon innumerable examples from widely different 
cultures and varying levels of religious experience, attempts the examination of 
various “hierophanies”, or manifestations of the sacred. Beginning with 
hierophanies at different cosmic levels — sky, waters, earth, stones — he goes on 
to consider biological hierophanies — the rhythm of the moon, the sun, vegetation 
and agriculture, sexuality — and then to local hierophanies — consecrated places, 
temples — and finally, in two interesting chapters, he discusses the significance 
of myths and symbols. 

As to how far we can talk of the history of religion, Professor Eliade hardly 
comes to grips with the problem at all, but suggests that this subject will be dealt 
with later in a companion volume. 

The magnitude of the difficulties presented by this phenomenological 
approach to the comparative study of religion is fully recognised in the first 
chapter on the Structure and Morphology of the Sacred. The complexity of 
the available evidence; the problems concerned with the selection and inter- 
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pretation of material, and the fact that much material which might have con- 
siderable relevance in interpretation has of necessity to be neglected; the fact 
that a lifetime is hardly sufficient for a competent research and study into just 
one of the world’s religions, and the consequent need to rely upon the con- 
clusions and interpretations of specialists in various fields; these are all difficul- 
ties confronting the scholar who would attempt a phenomenological study of 
this nature. 

There is a tendency in the book to emphasise similarities of belief and 
practice in widely different cultures, and at the same time to neglect or gloss 
over equally important dissimilarities. At the same time there is an attempt to 
explain these similarities as due to a common cause, to postulate archetypal 
forms which have been overlaid by “historical accretions and deposits” (p. 462). 
Sometimes Professor Eliade falls into the very real danger of drawing con- 
clusions from certain groups of phenomena which cannot legitimately be 
adduced. For instance, he gives many illustrations of beliefs that women could 
be made pregnant by contact with wells, rocks, trees, snakes, etc., but to argue 
from those beliefs that “before the physiological causes of conception were 
known, men thought that maternity resulted from the direct insertion of a child 
into the woman’s womb” (p. 243) is not justifiable. There is no proof that the 
most “primitive” men did not know that the sex act had something to do with 
the procreation of children. Evidences of phallicism are to be found amongst 
many widely different “primitive” peoples and in phallicism is the recognition 
of the part played by the male in generation. Beliefs found among races all over 
the world, (a) in extraordinary conceptions, and (b) that some part of a child’s 
nature entered the womb independently of the male are no argument against 
the belief that, in general, normal conception was the result of sexual union. 
The bringing together of a mass of folk-lore and myths concerning snakes and 
their relation to women is no real evidence for the statement that “all over the 
East it was believed that woman’s first sexual contact was with a snake, at 
puberty or during menstruation” (p. 165). The question arises, how far is it 
legitimate to use legends, folk-lore and fairy tales, cropping up in widely 
different forms in different civilizations, to draw conclusions as to the patterns 
of mythological thought by which basic religious concepts were dominated? 

To study religious phenomena merely as hierophanies without reference to 
their historical framework (p. 461), leads inevitably to a certain loss of perspec- 
tive. If Christian baptism, for instance, is considered simply as a hierophany 
and without all reference to its historical framework, its significance as a 
hierophany cannot be fully understood. On p. 462, Professor Eliade remarks 
that “the handling and passing on of hierophanies also accentuates their 
‘historicization’’”’. Surely, the contrary is also true. Their historicization accen- 
tuates the significance of the hierophanies. Their structure does not, as Eliade 
suggests, remain the same, but only certain elements of their structure. Varuna 
remains a sky god, but, as is shown on page 428, he is also a moon and water 
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god, and the fact that he becomes conceived of as a moon and water god in 
the process of history, affects all subsequent hierophanies in which he is 
involved. 

Professor Eliade seems to have been considerably influenced by the Vienna 
school of Ethnology, particularly in the person of Fr. W. Schmidt, who claimed 
to have established the existence of a primitive monotheism. It is not possible 
to argue for a primitive belief in monotheism from the beliefs of primitive 
societies living at the present day. Those societies are themselves the product 
of a long process of religious development. Even borrowings from more 
highly developed peoples cannot be disproved. The weight of evidence surely 
lies strongly against a belief in a primitive monotheism. The fact that among 
“primitives” “nowhere does the belief in such Supreme Beings dominate the 
religious life’ and that “the supreme divinities of the sky are constantly pushed 
to the periphery of religious life where they are almost ignored” (p. 43) is surely 
most significant. ‘““We cannot. say for certain’, writes Eliade (p. 54), “that 
devotion to sky beings was the first and only belief that primitive men had, and 
that all other religious forms appeared later and represent corruptions.” Here 
it is at least suggested that this view of the origin of religion is most probable, 
whereas it is most unlikely. The weight of evidence seems to support the view 
that chthonic deities had great influence in the religious beliefs and practices 
of the earliest times of which we have evidence. Professor Eliade believes that 
“Ouranos bears witness to the fate of sky divinities to be gradually driven out 
of religious life and practice. ... Completely forgotten as far as religion goes, 
Ouranos survives only in the myth handed down by Hesiod” (p. 75). “The 
fact remains that Ouranos had disappeared from the cult before historical 
times. His place was taken by Zeus” (p. 77). What evidence have we that the 
myth of Ouranos was not a comparatively late creation? Certainly in the myth 
as it has come down to us we have metaphysical concepts revealing considerable 
depth of thought. Again, what evidence is there for the specialization of sky 
gods into gods of hurricane and rain (p. 82)? It seems far more inherently 
likely that primitive man adopted the concepts of gods of hurricane and rain 
quite as early as the more abstract concept of sky god. The Supreme Being, 
Tien, in Chinese worship did not “tend to disappear from the cult” (p. 109), 
but was central to the cult right down to the abolition of the monarchy in 1912. 
That he was not worshipped directly by the common people is attributable to 
the fact that such worship was the prerogative of the ‘Son of Heaven’ on their 
behalf. It is not so much that the supreme god or sky gods were replaced by 
other religious forces, ancestor worship, spirits of fertility, Great Goddess, etc., 
but that these other forces were worshipped along with the sky gods from the 
earliest times of which we have knowledge, but, bearing more closely on man’s 
daily life and occupations, they came to loom larger in his religious expression. 

In his chapter on Sun and Sun Worship, Professor Eliade suggests that there 
was a parallelism between sun worship and the spread of civilization in history. 
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“Where ‘history is on the march’, thanks to kings, heroes or empires, the sun 
is supreme” (p. 124). This is far from being universally so. Ina great civilization 
such as China, a sun cult never became supreme. “Ancestor worship and secret 
societies with their initiations which guarantee a happy lot after death”’ (p. 137) 
cannot be said to be closely linked to sun worship in China. 

It has already been said that the comparative study of religions is one of such 
complexity that reliance has to be placed on the work of scholars in specialized 
fields. Unfortunately, all too often there is a tendency to draw conclusions on 
what is often but a tentative hypothesis as though it were a proved and accepted 
theory. The interpretations of the symbols and patterns on the pottery of pre- 
historic Chinese cultures of Kansu and Yang Shao (not kao) should be regarded 
as tentative in the extreme. To see phallic or fertility significance in almost 
every pattern of primitive design is to let the imagination run riot. To say that 
“to the Chinese, snakes are at the bottom of all magic power” (p. 168) is a 
sweeping statement without foundation. It is doubtful if ““Hentze’s researches 
have quite conclusively proved” that this symbolism (i.e. of the moon-snake-rain 
pattern) is based on the fact that the moon supplies the rains. (p. 171)! It is 
true that “‘so many beliefs see the moon as the land of the dead” (p. 171), but 
it is equally true that far more beliefs place the land of dead elsewhere. Again, 
though it is true that the phases of the moon do give us a mythological and 
symbolic illustration of all dualisms (p. 183), other phases in the experience of 
primitive man — day and night, light and darkness, summer and winter, heat 
and cold, etc. - were equally symbolic. 

In dealing with water and water symbolism, Professor Eliade writes that 
water “‘is the fons et origo, the source of all possible existence” (p. 188). Would 
it not be true to say that when “primitive’’ man entered into an experience of 
the manifestation of the sacred, whether through water, fire, sun, moon, earth, 
air, the Great Goddess, etc., that hierophany became for him a fons et origo, a 
“totality”, a source of all possible existence? The “ambivalent feeling of fear 
and attraction to water’ to which Eliade refers (p. 215), is a feeling which man 
experiences in relation to all divine powers. 

In his chapter on Earth, Woman and Fertility, Professor Eliade points out 
and illustrates the great significance of the primeval pair, the sky father and the 
earth mother, but he dismisses in too facile a manner as “merely a chance of 
grammar that the Egyptians had a goddess, Nut, to represent the sky, a god, 
Geb, for the earth‘ (p. 242). 

To the reviewer the most satisfactory part of the book is the last four chapters. 
In chapter ten the importance of sacred places and the symbolism of the 
“centre” is discussed with great erudition. The next chapter discusses Sacred 
Time, and the notion of periodical regeneration by symbolic repetition of the 
creation, and the longing, expressed by men at every level, to destroy profane 
time and live in sacred time, that is, for a total regeneration. Finally, he deals with 
the important subjects of the formation of myths and the structure of symbols. 
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In his conclusion the author does well to stress the fact that almost all the 
religious attitudes man has he has had from the most primitive times; that there 
is no break in continuity from the “primitives” to Christianity. It should also 
help us in our thinking concerning religion to remember that the revelation of 
the sacred has been both personal and impersonal in form, and that for the 
primitive, as for many highly developed religions and mysticisms, there has 
been less preoccupation with the differences between personal and impersonal 
than with that between the real and the unreal. 

We shall look forward with keen anticipation to the publication of a com- 
panion volume in which Professor Eliade deals with the problems of the history 
of religious phenomena. 


D. HOWARD SMITH 
University of Manchester 


Charles Morazé, Les bourgeois conquérants. Paris, Librairie Armand Colin, 1957. 
Pp. xi + 491. 


Morazé has written a brilliant book, continuing the work of the new school 
of French historians. Here we feel a real sense that the teeming and complex 
observations of the nineteenth century that are now available are not only 
reduced to a pattern, but to one that excites because it unifies rather than merely 
arranges. The new history proves in essence to be a manifestation of the romantic 
spirit. But Morazé is not an old-fashioned romantic; he is a scientific one. He 
does not harp upon the states of feeling among his characters, nor does he stress 
the cataclysmic and the aberrant. The romantic element consists, rather, in 
seeing in one vast sweep an integrated picture of reality; he shares with the 
scientist the excitement and aesthetic pleasure of the moment of perception. 
We badly needed a romantic of this kind, feeling the urge to cast his shoe over 
an enormous range of human experience. 

But those who feel that Morazé’s attack upon European history is of the sort 
most likely to prove fruitful in the present phase of historical study will settle 
down at once to test the new approach in terms of the more pedestrian consider- 
ations that he has left behind. 

They will find that nowhere has Morazé put his general view in succinct 
form; no summary is available. Moreover, because no close definition of cate- 
gories is made, terms like bourgeois and science emerge by implication from 
descriptions of the actions of particular men or of the development of particular 
ideas. The exhilarated reader may, for these reasons, become a little exasperated 
as he strives to take hold of Morazé. This is not to say that the book is un- 
structured — the table of contents shows an excellent sense of plan, and a fine 
taste for juxtaposition and dramatic confrontation. But if we are to escape, as 
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Morazé would have us escape, from chronological into conceptual history, we 
need not only plan, but definition. 

So important and provocative is Morazé’s work that it is impossible to resist 
the temptation to try one’s own synthesis of it, and to draw out some of the 
implications. A rejuvenated Europe was, by the early nineteenth century, 
ready to seize the world initiative, and did so. World history in the nineteenth 
century becomes the history of Europe, as it renovated itself, and began the 
task of renovating the world. Two forces were at work bringing the new vitalism: 
the bourgeoisie and science. The former were the exemplars of the vitalism of 
action: it was they who sought out areas of opportunity and acted within them, 
and in consequence created new areas freed from the inhibitions of older in- 
stitutions and attitudes. Science, on the other hand, embodied the vitalism 
of ideas. The new way of looking at natural phenomena emerged, so that man 
could attain a cumulative mastery of nature, not merely asymptotically as though 
approaching some limit, but in great forward leaps, the implications becoming 
wider and more grand at each discovery, and each success following more 
quickly upon its antecedent. 

The new vitalism of thought was maintained, and even increased. But both 
the role of Europe, and that of the bourgeoisie, were greatly diminished with 
the passage of time. Even as the potency of Europe attains its peak, we sense 
that the very changes it has initiated must create a new situation in which Europe 
must sink back from leadership. In a sense the changes induced by Europe 
outside herself gained more momentum than those within. Europe, seemingly 
so young, vigorous, and resilient, in the nineteenth century, compared with the 
archaic regimes and static modes of life in most of the rest of the world, is in 
fact found, in the longer course of history, to be more closely bound by her past 
than the societies she has changed. 

As Europe passes from the center of the stage, so too do the kind of men 
who wrought its nineteenth century greatness — the bourgeoisie. They can no 
longer dominate the economic process, for, just as they have invoked new 
sources of power geographically, so too, they have invoked new sources of 
power politically, socially, and intellectually. The bourgeois decay and are 
eclipsed by new men, rising from the ranks. Science, now become a virtually 
self-sustaining and independent éntity, chooses new exponents, and continues 
its revolutionary course. Europe and the bourgeoisie are overtaken by creeping 
nemesis; science, their child, deserts them for other lands and other men. 

The story thus proceeds in terms of three leading entities: Europe, the 
bourgeoisie, and science. 

In the first three-quarters of the century we watch the renovating process 
begin, and accelerate, in Europe. We learn of the conditions that gave Europe 
the initiative, we learn that the men who were changing things were a new 
social phenomenon, at least on the nineteenth century scale. We see the slow 
emergence of scientific modes of thought and note their gathering pace from 
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Faraday onward. Thus far the difficulties are not serious. But even in this phase 
there is a lack of precision. The bourgeois are presented in a shadowy way; 
they are close to what Professor Postan in a Cambridge seminar once called 
“hobgoblins”. We know them only by their works — not as a phenomenon in 
themselves. There they are, turning things inside out, proliferating their 
machines and inducing a proliferation of numbers, impinging upon the arts, 
waxing powerful, and seeking the means to perpetuate themselves. But of who 
they were, how they were recruited, how they were motivated, we are told very 
little. Studies in business history and in the sociology of business are almost 
untapped. The result is to make “bourgeoisie” a putative term rather than a 
real one. 

But it is in the treatment of the last two decades of the century, when Morazé 
is maturing the sweep of his design, that misgivings become most serious. The 
flight of the imagination that has made it possible for him to give his grand 
conspectus gets close to betraying him. Was, and is, Europe really left so far 
behind, especially in things of the mind, as Morazé suggests? Is it sound to bow 
the bourgeoisie off the European and the world stage to be replaced by new 
sources of initiative? Are there not serious dangers in the tendency to apotheosise 
science, and to endow it with an independent existence, both historically, and 
in contemporary terms? 

Europeans are perhaps too ready to accept the idea that the mother-continent 
of scientific and industrial society is now exhausted, and to trace back for the 
origins of decay and eclipse. ‘““Echec 4 Newton” was not necessarily a European 
defeat; indeed Europeans played no small part in it, and in the construction of 
the new view. It seems doubtful that there is any inherent historical reason 
why Europe should fail in scientific initiative, or in the belief that she has. 

Of the bourgeoisie there is much more to be said than space permits. Because 
of the lack of definition it is not easy to say who are being eclipsed. We can 
only begin the debate on whether, in modern society, the bourgeois are a 
historically unique category, or a universal social phenomenon, by specifying 
our men. For Morazé, as we have seen, the bourgeois were an abstraction even 
in the phase of their emergence; this treatment becomes even more pronounced 
in the later part of the story. There can be no doubt, of course, that the lineal 
and legal heirs of the late nineteenth century bourgeoisie are no longer able to 
maintain their preferred positions. But if it is their functional heirs who are in 
question, the middle order of men are still with us, and are perhaps more 
powerful than ever before. If by the bourgeoisie we mean, not a particular 
group of men determined by earlier historical circumstance, but that group 
within society that is responding to the diverse urges of the time to assert 
themselves in the centres of thought, action and power, at once seeking to alter 
society yet to create within it a preserve for themselves and their heirs, the 
disappearance of the bourgeoisie is much more dubious. It is merely that the 
terms of recruitment and survival are changing. There is also the possibility 
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that the bourgeoisie, for all the mediocrities it has maintainec, was also able to 
select, nurture, and carry within itself something of an aristocracy of the in- 
tellect, a process which may not have ceased. Professor Morazé does well to 
stress the elements that led to decay among many of those he treats as members 
of the bourgeoisie, for it is indeed a universal problem since the eighteenth 
century how such men are to be saved from decay and restrained from the 
exercise of undue power. But because, as the problem matured, the solution 
seemed delayed, this is not adequate ground for proclaiming an ‘“‘Echec au 
bourgeois” so serious that they are doomed to eclipse. 

Finally, there are the dangers of apotheosising science. If we concede to 
science an independent existence, clear of the operation of human and social 
factors (yet governing them) we are saying that the fate of humanity is controlled 
by the order and speed with which science uncovers nature’s secrets, and the 
kind of social organisation that proves appropriate to their exploitation. 
Morazé seems optimistic about this: “la science est humanité”. But, though it 
may seem at the moment that science has somehow become a governing element 
in human conduct, we must not jump to the conclusion that in the indefinite 
future it will always be so. Morazé shows how science was a human creation, 
affected in its growth and direction by human factors. This should lead to 
caution about the independence of science. 

All these criticisms, though seriously meant, are in the nature of a compliment 
to Professor Morazé. For though his urge for comprehension may have made 
him vulnerable, he is dealing with modern history in terms of the factors that 
really matter, and has not hesitated to seek a meaningful pattern. It is an 
exciting beginning for a nine volume series by various authors, under the general 
title ““Destins du Monde’, dealing with history from the earliest times. 


S. G. CHECKLAND 
The University of Glasgow 
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